














You Are Cordially Invited 


to enter your book and participate in 


17th ANNUAL YEARBOOK 
CRITIQUE and CONTEST 


of the 


Columbia Scholastic Press Association 


Deadline 
July 1, 1951 


RIMARILY a Critique for the Year- 
book or the Classbook, the Centest 
provides a periodic rating on a nation-wide 
basis by a Board of experienced Judges. 
This critique stimulates student interest 
and activity and contributes to the better- 
ment of the book. The rating scale is the 
result of a thorough study of yearbooks 
and of consultations with Advisers in the 
field, printers, engravers, photographers, 
paper and cover manufacturers. Begin- 
ning with 105 entries in the First Critique 
and Contest in 1935, the number reached 
831 in 1950. To date, 5303 Yearbooks 
have been rated in the Annual Contest in 
addition to those receiving individual 
treatment in CSPA’s Critical Service. 
This growth gives testimony to the 
value and effectiveness of the kind of 
objective service rendered to Advisérs 
and staff members by the Association. 





Ratings Announced 


October 12, 1951 


HE detachable Contest Entry and 

Self-Analysis Form, which accom- 
panies this invitation, provides three val- 
uable features. First, it gives advisers and 
staffs a list of criteria which act as guides 
to check the present and to plan the future 
yearbook. Second, it gives the judges the 


background of the yearbook so that it 
may be analyzed and rated with under- 
standing, Third, unusual ideas from the 
books may be listed by the staff for spe- 
cial consideration and as a contribution 
to the information of the yearbook staff 
and Adviser in the field. 


“YEARBOOK FUNDAMENTALS”, a 
40-page booklet of information on the 
preparation and production of annuals, 


including an itemized scoring section with 
the Judges’ comments, is forwarded to all 
participants at the conclusion of the 
Contest. 


For further information, write 


The Columbia Scholastics Press Association 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
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AS the Cditor Sees It b 


Our official and personal congratula- 
tions to Gerald M. Van Pool. Three years 
or so ago when Mr. Van Pool became Di- 
rector of Student Activities of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, there were eighteen more or 
less loosely organized state associations 
of student councils. Due largely to his 
vigorous efforts, there are now thirty- 
seven plus two in the process of organi- 
zation), and two st :te associations of Ne- 
gro schools (Virg 1ia and North Caro- 
lina). A bibliography of recent articles 
on the council would be heavily Van Pool. 
And this has been only one area of his of- 
ficial responsibility. 

He has qualified as an intelligent, tire- 
less, and successful promoter of extra- 
curricular activities. 

Departing frem our usual policy of 
not reprinting from student publications 
we present (page 299) an editorial from 
“The Arsenal Cannon” of Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis. This editorial 
reflects our own opinion of the school 
newspaper’s “dirt column.” 


The student council and faculty of the 
Klein Independent School District (Tex- 
as) regularly promote a community 
night at which the adults participate in 
sports, cards, games, and stunts, use shop 
tools and equipment, and read books and 
magazines in the library. An excellent 
project! 





We are reminded again, upon seeing 
the very attractive field trip manual of 
the Dearborn, Michigan, public schools, 
that every school system should develop 
such a booklet. 

The Dearborn manual briefly describes 
140 trips, giving such information as 
whom to contact, age of children permit- 
ted, visiting days and hours, travel fime 
and directions, guide service, parking fa- 
cilities, eating accommodations, admis- 
sion fee, etc. 

Each description also includes objec- 
tives, things to see and do, teaching aids, 
observations en route, and suitable grade 
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levels. Further, the booklet also contains 
the names of about fifty local people who 
are willing to visit classrooms and dis- 
cuss their work or special interests. 





While we’ll continue to publish articles 
about it, we think it is largely a stunt, 
though with good publicity values of 
ccurse. The group is too limited in size, 
and the opportunities for real practice are 
too restricted for it to be much more than 
a bit of make-believe pageantry. Cer- 
tainly, let’s do it, but let’s not consider it a 
substitute for a vital program of citizen- 
ship training, What are we talking about? 
The project in which the students take 
over the city and fill the municipal offices 
for a day. 





Apparently the colleges have caught up 
on their spiritual, but are lagging in their 
financial, needs. At least the former col- 
lege president, a minister, is being re- 
placed by a business man, soldier, or poli- 
tician who has more mundane contacts. 





More Portland, Oregon, fraternity 
trouble. A district judge upheld the 
legality of the school system’s ban on fra- 
ternities. Now the parents (as usual, the 
chief trouble-makers and settlement- post- 
poners) are appealing to the State 
Supreme Court. They are building their 
case on the definition of “fraternity” 
which they feel is too strict, too limiting. 
If you bet, we can tell you which side to 
favor—with plenty of odds. 





We prophesy the rapid development of 
summer leadership conferences like that 
promoted in 1950 by the College of Edu- 
cation of Louisiana State University. This 
eight-day conference had an attendance 
of 245 students from 100 high schools. Its 
program related largely to extra- curric- 
ular activities. Here’s a very desirable 
project for other schools of education and 
teachers colleges. 





For nearly a year, due to a salary dis- 
(Continued on page 279) 
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Preparation of Sponsors 


of Pupil Activities 


HE purpose of the study reported 

here was to formulate a program 

for the professional preparation of 
beginning teachers as sponsors of pupil 
activities. This program was recom- 
mended on the basis of information se- 
cured from a survey of beginning teach- 
ers employed in New Jersey public second- 
ary schools. Information was secured 
about (1) activities assigned to beginning 
teachers, (2) training and experience re- 
ported by these teachers, (3) problems 
and difficulties experienced by sponsors, 
and (4) opportunities colleges provided as 
preparation for sponsorship. 

Techniques employed. Information 
concerning teachers and their preparation 
for activity sponsorship was represent- 
ative of beginning teachers employed in 
New Jersey public secondary schools. In- 
terviews and questionnaires were used to 
obtain answers from 323 beginning teach- 
ers, from principals of 232 high schools, 
and from officials of 22 colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Findings and implications. Subsequent 
statements summarize the major findings 
and implications of this investigation. 

1. Because more than 96 per cent of the 
beginning teachers did sponsor pupil ac- 
tivities, appropriate preparation should be 
provided in teacher-training institutions. 
An average of about three activities was 
assigned to each teacher. 

2. Three types of activities seemed to 
be mutually-exclusive: physical, English, 
and music activities. A teacher assigned 
to sponsor an activity of one type rarely 
was in charge of an activity of either of 
the other two types. Some prospective 
teachers should specialize in one of these 
types of activities. 

3. Beginning teachers of special sub- 
jects (physical education, music, com- 
mercial subjects, art, home economics, in- 
dustrial arts) frequently sponsored activ- 
ities closely related to their fields of 
certification. Teachers of academic sub- 
jects, on the other hand, seemed to be re- 
sponsible for all sorts of activities. Be- 
ginning teachers, in general, frequently 
supervised homeroom, civic, social, club, 
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WituiaM S. STERNER 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


or departmental activities. These assign- 
ments should be taken into consideration 
in the preparation of secondary-school 
teachers. 

4, Men and women teachers of physical 
education appeared to be well qualified to 
coach sports and sponsor other physical 
activities. Beginning teachers of music 
likewise seemed to be well prepared to 
direct music activities. 

5. In order to ascertain problems and 
difficulties of sponsors, the techniques 
employed in this investigation seemed 
inadequate. 

6. The practice-teaching experience can 
be more effectively used to prepare teach- 
ers for sponsorship. More than one-third 
cf the beginning teachers included in the 
survey reported they did not assist in 
sponsoring activities at that time. Seven 
of the twenty-two institutions reported no 
provision for practice teachers to super- 
vise activities. 

7. A general course in pupil activities 
was offered in half the teacher-training 
institutions surveyed, usually for grad- 
uate students and seniors. Such a course 
does not seem to be necessary or desirable 
for all undergraduates. Instead prepar- 
ation for sponsorship of pupil activities 
can be provided through participation in 
college activities and through courses in 
methods of teaching, secondary education, 
and/or specific subject fields. 

8. College authorities should more care- 
fully supervise the participation of pros- 
pective teachers in college activities. In 
some instances participation in activities 
was the sole means of preparation for 
sponsorship. Only two institutions re- 
ported keeping a record of student’s 
participation. 

A proposed program. College courses 
and activities are selected by prospective 
teachers, with the guidance of faculty 
counselors in a hypothetical teacher-train- 
ing institution, in order that each student 
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might be well prepared for his various 
responsibilities as a beginning teacher. 
At college he must participate in at least 
cone campus activity each college year. At 
the close of each semester an evaluation 
is made of the student’s participation in 
college activities. 

Students majoring in certain subject 
fields such as physical education, English, 
or music must participate in college activ- 
ities related to their teaching fields, Other 
students may take part in these activities. 
Students are encouraged to participate 
actively in civic and social groups, or de- 
partmental or hobby clubs. Participation in 
fraternal and religious organizations is en- 
tirely voluntary because these groups don’t 
seem to be related to high-school activities. 

Courses in education help to prepare 
prospective teachers for sponsorship of 
pupil activities. One of the units of the 
course in methods of teaching in the sec- 
ondary school is devoted entirely to the 
homeroom. In secondary education, the 


place and function of pupil activities are 
developed as means of achieving the ob- 
jectives of the school. Theory and coach- 
ing technique of sports are covered in a 
number of physical-education courses 
which are open to certain students not 
majoring in physical education. Students 
majoring in English elect courses in play 
production and school journalism. Spon- 
sorship of pupil activities is developed in 
courses in methods of teaching specific 
subject fields. 

Each practice teacher assists his super- 
vising teacher in sponsoring activities for 
which the student is qualified by training 
and/or experience. He attends assemblies, 
dances, and games and takes charge of club 
and homeroom activities. 

A graduate course in pupil activities is 
offered for advanced-degree candidates 
who are majoring in secondary education. 
This course may be elected by persons 
preparing for positions as guidance coun- 
selors or high-school principals. 


The Drama Workshop 


) OB’S troubles were minor compared 


to the problems which harass the play 

director. There are so many small 
details which are apparently considered 
trivial by the men who write books on 
play directing. Many of these problems 
have more than one answer—the one a 
particular director takes depends upon 
his point of view. Any answer which ade- 
quately solves a problem is a good answer. 

The remainder of this article concerns 
questions with which a number of direc- 
tors have been bothered. If you have an 
answer which has better solved your par- 
ticular problem, the author would like to 
hear about it. 

Q. Would you please outline a work- 
able method whereby a group of players 
might cast themselves? 

This question immediately causes raised 
eyebrows from the anti-progressive school 
department. But as a matter of fact, there 
is a good method which actually works 
with many student try-outs. It consists 
of having a full week of read-arounds. 
The students try-out for parts by simply 
reading sections of the play while sitting 
in a classroom. It is informal, and fre- 
quently tends to bring out natural charac- 
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Director of Dramatics 
and English Instructor 
Gettysburg High School 
Gettysburg, Ohio 


terization from a student. At the very 
least, a number of cast selections will be 
made automatically in this manner. The 
students themselves will recognize the 
obvious ability of some actors. Many di- 
rectors use this method exclusively as a 
weeding out process prior to the stage 
try-outs, 

An experienced group of student-actors 
may be permitted to vote their own selec- 
tions; but everyone should be given ample 
opportunity in the try-out stage. Prob- 
ably for beginning groups it is best for 
the director to make the final selection in 
casting. 

Q. What is the best method of memor- 
izing lines? 

The best method rests with the individ- 
ual. A very good method is for the actor 
to submerge himself into the character- 
ization he is portraying. By doing this 
he should automatically become a live part 
of the play. He will see how his part con- 
, 
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tributes to the action of the play. 

No student actor should be permitted 
to memorize “rep” style; i.e. memorizing 
cue lines and speeches only. One mis-cue 
and the entire production is liable to go 
sky high. Have the actor analyze the situ- 
ation in the scenes in which he appears. 
Have him understand how that particular 
scene carries the play forward; then, if 
another actor twists a speech, it will be 
easier to pick up the action of the play. 
It is impossible completely to exclude 
straight-line memorization, but the pre- 
liminary character understanding will aid 
this task immeasurably. 

Q. What instructions should be given 
to prompters? 

Prompters should have soft, easy voices, 
and they should be instructed to use their 
voices in low tones—not in a whisper. A 
whisper will carry into the auditorium 
and irritate an audience when a low tone 
goes unnoticed. It is very difficult to 
understand a line from on stage when that 
line is hissed from the wings. If the actors 
get lost, have the prompters cue them in 
an audible tone. 

The prompter should be completely fa- 
miliar with the show; he should know the 
tempo. Frequently a director tells an 
actor to pause on a speech; an inexperi- 
enced prompter will immediately shout the 
lines to him. On other occasions the 
prompter will prompt while the actor is 
waiting for laughter to subside. By hav- 
ing the prompter attend rehearsals for at 
least a week prior to the show, those mis- 
takes can be avoided. 

Q. Who should do the make-up? 

In the ideal situation, the actor is the 
only one qualified to do make-up. The 
actor is generally the one person who 
knows inside-out the character he is por- 
traying. I doubt very much if any make- 
up man could have achieved Raymond 
Massey’s miraculous transformation in 
the famous Abe Lincoln play. 

It is wise to teach your actors the fun- 
damentals of make-up as soon as possi- 
ble. However, if time is short, the director 
is the only other person who knows the 
characters well enough to do a first class 
job. 

Q. What does X mean in the stage di- 
rections of a play? 

It simply means a cross on the part of 
the actor indicated. If the sign is accom- 
panied with a stage direction, it indicates 
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the direction in which the cross is to be 
made. XDR would mean a cross from the 
actor’s position to a new position down 
right. 

Q. Is it wise to have students make the 
play choice, or is that the job of the di- 
rector ? 

Students should be encouraged to make 
the play choice, but they must have a fun- 
damental knowledge of how to make that 
choice. They should take into considera- 
tion such fundamental steps as: 

(1) Is this a play our group of actors 
can adequately handle, or is the acting 
too advanced for us? It would be a literal 
tragedy for a group of amateurs to at- 
tempt Watch on the Rhine as a first pro- 
duction. 

(2) Are our stage facilities adequate 
for this production? 

(3) Is the play offensive to the mores 
of the community ? 

(4) Can we profitably produce it? If 
you have no back log of necessary cos- 
tumes, scenery, electrical equipment, etc., 
it would be unwise to attempt a produc- 
tion by which you would end up in the 
red. 

(5) Is the play a challenging one? Do 
not make the mistake of choosing a hack 
play merely because it is available at a 
low royalty. 

The director may make the play choice 
for an inexperienced group, but even this 
method can afford the actors and staff a 
chance to exercise the democratic process 
to a certain extent. For example, the di- 
rector might suggest five or six possible 
plays. A reading committee might report 
to the group on the virtues of each, and 
a vote would decide the one for produc- 
tion. By doing this, the director can more 
or less control the scene. Later, as the 
group gains experience, they might be 
allowed to make the selection by them- 
selves alone. As far as an inexperienced 
group is concerned, there is nothing bad 
about the director’s deciding the one play 
which will be produced. This action de- 
pends upon the individual director. 

Q. What is meant by area lighting? Is 
it advisable to use it in high school pro- 
ductions ? 

Area lighting is simply an attempt to 
introduce natural lighting to the stage. 
Most high school stages are equipped for 
what is called flat lighting. Flat lighting 
illuminates the entire stage by means of 
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border and foot lights. Everything on 
stage appears more or less flat, hence the 
need for layers of grease paint on the 
actors. 

Area lighting attempts to light only 
relatively small sections of the stage. The 
result is a form of natural light, with 
shadows being prominent. For example, 
in a day-light scene, a window might be 
high-lighted with a light-yellow gelatine- 
covered spot or flood light. At night time, 
the area around floor lamps would be 
flooded with light from a yellow trans- 
parency. Of course, the border lights are 
still used, but emphasis is placed in indi- 
vidual areas of the stage which receive 
reinforced lighting from another source, 
such as a spotlight. Footlights are usually 
played down in area lighting. 

It is just as advisable to use area light- 
ing in a high school production as any 
other. It is necessary to have a depend- 
able staff of electricians who will be able 
to follow a lighting cue sheet, or the 
effect will be lost. 

Area lighting is practical in any pro- 
duction and is far superior to the flat 
type. But the areas to be illuminated are 
different for every play, and consequently 
much experimentation is required to se- 
cure a desired effect. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: 

Most of the problems confronting the director 
are universal in nature. The only method of 
finding an adequate solution is through an inter- 
change of ideas. 

If you have any questions, or ideas which 
might lighten the burden of other directors, send 
them to the author at Gettysburg High School, 
Gettysburg, Ohio. 


The Teachers, Yes! 
The Senators, No! 


A, JEANETTE HUNGERFORD 


Teacher of English and Journalism 
Newark Central School 
Newark, N. J. 


“TI refuse to answer” and “Gambling is 
a biological instinct” are now infameus 
words uttered by thugs of our country. 
These words must make every honest 
American quake and shiver so that he will 
be aroused to act ang act now in defense 
of our land and our youth. 
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The Kefauver Committee, though not 
entirely faultless in its handling of the 
recent sensational interviews, has shown 
all conscientious folks, especially teach- 
ers of young Americans, that the senato- 
rial level is no place from which to attack 
such devastating and evil forces in our 
society. The attack must be prepared ear- 
ly and leveled long before our boys and 
girls reach maturity. Teachers in all 
schools must take the offensive so that 
there will be no call to summons men and 
women before our honorable senators 
again. Our teachers have the answers 
to many of our heartaches, so harshly 
brought to light in the past weeks, if they 
will recognize their responsibility and ac- 
cept it sturdily. The teachers’ odds in a 
fight against crime and depravity are far 
greater than those of our senators. The 
Senators No! The Teachers Yes! 

There must, however, be a concerted 
effort on behalf of all teachers to instill 
into the very hearts of those they meet 
each day the importance of duty, self- 
respect, ambition, and moral obligation. 
They must point the way to true values 
in study and research; they must believe 
and teach that happiness cannot be money 
alone. All teachers of young people must 
seek to balance genuine learning against 
all chromelike phases of education as re- 
flected in high school and college sports. 
By such a careful interpolation they will 
bring into line what all sincere educa- 
tors know is a wrong today—our present 
handling of competitive sports. We must 
see what we are doing to young people 
by placing such great importance on “a 
winning team at all costs,” and change 
our perspective quickly. 

Teachers, administrators, college pres- 
idents, and alumni are all guilty of per- 
mitting and encouraging over-emphasis 
on athletics in our school programs to- 
day. The question is, “What has all this 
to do with organized crime and our teach- 
er’s part in preventing it?’ An answer 
seems obvious. With the present stress 
on sports and other showy aspects of 
school life, there is a gradual draining of 
the essence of genuine values of educa- 
tion and the substitution of a lopsided 
picture of a person’s worth for our youth 
to see and imitate. Inevitably, as the 
young people mature, they have little re- 
spect for the man who has sincerity, in- 
tegrity, but no sheen,. 

, 
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Teachers, yes! Senators, No! Here 
and now it is imperative that we never 
again afford our senators an opportuni- 
ty, need, or cause to come before us for 
future “Kefauver Investigations.” Such 
proceedings represent only the festering 
wounds of failure. As teachers, there 
lies before us a golden opportunity in 
our daily contacts with students to do the 
greatest job of all for our future Amer- 
icans. That job is to teach our youth of 
all creeds and colors love, honor, and loy- 
alty. If we are successful those in our 
care will never reach a senators’ commit- 
tee; it will be The Teachers, Yes! The 
Senators, No! 


AS THE EDITOR SEES IT 
(Continued from page 274) 

pute, the New York schools have been 
practically activityless. And it appears 
that this stoppage will continue because 
(1) the raises recommended are not con- 
sidered high enough, and (2) of the oppo- 
sition of the High School Teachers As- 
sociation to the single-salary schedule. 
Meanwhile, the kids continue to lose. 





Too many schools neglect to climax an 
election with a formal installation of the 
student council. Such a program pays 
high honor to the members, helps to im- 
press them with their responsibilities, 
and publicly challenges them to serious 
and intelligent efforts, and, insofar as 
the student body is concerned, helps to de- 
velop a favorable evaluation of the coun- 
cil. 


Twice monthly the Host & Hostess 
Club of the Emerson Junior High School 
cof Lakewood, Ohio, presents the sub- 
stance of its discussions to the various 
home rooms. In addition, each member 
of the club presides at a table in the 
school cafeteria where he or she helps to 
promote the social amenities. Two very 
sensible projects, especially the latter, 
oecause the average school cafeteria re- 
sembles a madhouse. 


Two recent sports-page headlines, 
“Alumni to Rescue Football from the 
Coaches,” and “School Administrators to 
Rescue Football from the Coaches,” would 
lead one to believe that the fair damsel is 
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in distress. Maybe she is! 





Well, a profitable and happy summer! 
We'll be seeing you again in September. 





School Planned Vacations 


ELIzABETH PILANT 


Bail State Teachers College 
Muncie, Ind. 


OW THAT so many schools hold 

career conferences or vocational 

conferences to help their students 
choose their lifework, it is high time they 
are also staging “‘vacation-al’ conferences 
to help students make the most of their 
long summer vacations. When one consid- 
ers how we teachers scheme and strive to 
get a few hours, or even a few minutes 
more work out of the young people, it is 
amazing that we should overlook those 
months of vacation, months that might 
become so productive educationally with 
but a little help from the schools at the 
planning stage in late spring. 

Vacations are planned, but how much 
does the school have to do with the plan- 
ning? <A planned vacation in the home 
town can pay off educationally, and I 
dont mean just reading and studying 
ahead for the coming school year. 

Your vacation-al conference might well 
take two days, with one devoted to vaca- 
tions away from home and the other to 
vacations at home, These events can be 
school-wide or community-wide. Obvious- 
ly the latter is the more effective. Both 
may be entirely free, or they can be used 
to raise money for the schools or student 
activities. It is easy to get the coopera- 
tion of travel agencies, community fund 
agencies, sports stores, churches, and 
service organizations of a civic nature. 
In the large cities people are already used 
to the commercial travel shows and 
sports festivals. Churches and commu- 
nity service agencies do special planning 
for vacation-time. 

Commercial concerns will furnish at- 
tractive travel posters, travel films, trav- 
el literature, travel lectures, and exhibits 
of articles peculiar to certain regions to 
be visited. Sporting goods companies can 
be relied upon for exhibits of equipment 
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for all kinds of sports and diversions, in- 
dividual and group, indoor and outdoor. 
They will have experts on hand to demon- 
strate their equipment, perhaps even ex- 
hibition games and demonstrations. The 
school and community libraries can fur- 
rish books on each type of activity for 
vacations. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
and their auxiliaries will in many cases 
be ready to take part. 

But if such a conference is considered 
too ambitious to start with, the teachers 
within the schools in their regular classes 
can do much to help make vacations edu- 
cationally significant. They can ask stu- 
dents to outline their proposed vacation 
plans away from home or at home. Then 
the class can discuss different ways of 
making the most of these possibilities. 
Here are some questions typical of what 
will arise: What should persons intend- 
ing to visit Washington, D. C., be partic- 
ularly certain to see? How can they plan 
their limited time to the best advantage? 
What are special expenses involved in 
seeing certain exhibits and_ interest 
points? What can they plan to see going 
and coming? What books and magazines 
might it be well to read before leaving 
for vacation? What equipment should be 
taken along? What could they learn from 


talking to people who have already made 
the trip? Would it be necessary to make 
arrangements in advance for attending 
certain events (reservations, tickets, reg- 
istration) ? 

If the students are planning to be 
around home during the vacation, what 
local activities will best fit their needs 
and interests? What physical activities— 
games, festivals, pageants, dramatic pro- 
ductions, sports, competitive athletic 
events— might interest them? How can 
they determine their eligibility? How can 
they prepare to meet any entrance re- 
quirements? Would they be interested in 
doing volunteers work with any of the 
community fund agencies to gain valu- 
able experience and render real service? 
Do they want to outline a reading pro- 
gram for the summer? Would they be in- 
terested in visiting public institutions, 
commercial firms, factories, or doing try 
out work in preparation for choosing a 
livelihood ? 

Of course, sometime during the open- 
ing days of school next autumn can well 
be spent on hearing reports on vacations, 
on hearing discussions and recommenda- 
tions, and on the giving of scholastic 
credit for educationally worthwhile proj- 
ects completed. 


Youth Government Day 


OR THE second consecutive year, 


students of Elgin High School have 

been privileged to participate in a 
day of ‘‘study at first-hand” local govern- 
ment. This was again made possible by 
joint sponsorship of the city officials and 
the school’s social studies department. 
This article is written primarily for the 
purpose of encouraging other communities 
to participate in such a valuable program. 
The writer realizes that some few 
schools do provide for this kind of expe- 
rience, but at the same time, he realizes 
that many more could, and should, and 
probably will when they have learned in 
detail of such programs. 

These purposes of the 1950 Youth na 
ernment Day in Elgin, Illinois as set forth 
in a preliminary meeting were the cooper- 
ative product of city officials, faculty rep- 
resentatives and students (1) to impress 
all Elgin High School students with the 
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importance of “democracy,” representa- 
tive government; (2) to afford the expe- 
riences of democratic processes to the en- 
tire student body; (8) to show the need 
for, and importance of, both leaders and 
followers in government; (4) to provide 
actual “on the job” experiences to youth; 
and (5) to draw into closer relationship 
the city officials and youth. Other out- 
growths of this preliminary meeting were 
(1) all agreed that youth officials and city 
officials were to serve as “co-workers” 
during the day, and that the old idea of 
students “taking over” would be much less 
an educational experience; (2) that the 
total process-committees, petitions, bal- 
lot’, campaigning and the election itself 
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should simulate the genuine process; and 
(3) that youth government day should be 
a day of learning and not merely a “day 
off” for elected students and city officers. 
So much for the over-all objectives and 
common areas of agreement—now to the 
specific details of the Elgin program. 


On April 17, the social studies teachers 
met to determine the general steering 
committee. The department head was re- 
quested to serve as the sponsor. Each of 
the eight teachers appointed one student 
enrolled in his classes, and the group 
agreed upon two first year students not 
enrolled in any class of the department. 
These ten students met with the sponsor 
on April 20 and assigned themselves to 
serve onat least two of the following com- 
mittees: (1) publicity, (2) petitions and 
ballot, (3) election and count, (4) follow 
up reports, and (5) evaluation. Immed- 
iately, these groups started planning—re- 
search into the commission form of city 
government, information for the daily 
bulletin, radio announcements over both 
our school and local stations, written news 
and informational articles for school and 
city newspapers, and colorful posters 
throughout our building. 

The petitions were printed on April 25 
and started circulating the next day. Elec- 
tive officers were to come from the senior 
class, whereas appointees were to be 
chosen one each from the three lower 
classes. The usual twenty-five signatures 
were required for candidacy and the sign- 
ers were limited to one petition for mayor 
and one for commissioners. Names of can- 
didates were placed on the ballots in the 
order in which the petitions were received 
in the sponsor’s room. 


The ballots were printed May 1. On 
May 3, the sponsor met with the candi- 
dates and their respective managers to 
guide campaign strategy. The next day 
the campaign was under way with large 
and small posters, placards, streamers, la- 
pel badges, slogans, conversation in halls, 
campaign literature deposited in locker 
slots, and many other clever and colorful 
devices. This all seemed to come sponta- 
neously from the student leaders. 

On May 4, the election and count com- 
mittee met to lay complete plans for the 
election. A polling place (ward) was set 
up for the home-rooms (precincts) on 
each floor. A list of eligible voters per 
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floor was arranged and distributeg to 
each of the wards for use on election day. 
The chairman of the County Supervisors 
agreed to provide official booths and bal- 
lot boxes for each of the polling places. A 
judge and a clerk, both students, were as- 
signed to each ward during election hours. 
Election day came—May 8—and over 75% 
of the student body went to the polls and 
voted, thus showing that youth can, and 
will, assume their rightful responsibilities 
of citizenship. 


The organization meeting was called to 
order by the elected “mayor” on May 10. 
At this meeting choices of commissions 
were “assigned” on the basis of first 
choice to the “commissioner” receiving the 
largest number of votes, etc. The sponsor 
suggested study areas for youth day, in- 
cluding scope of duties, expenditures, per- 
sonnel, preparation and future needs. This 
was a safeguard against wasting the day, 
and, at the same time, a guide for learn- 
ing. Appointments were made at this 
meeting—police chief, from the junior 
class; fire chief, from the sophomore 
class; and corporation counsel, from the 
freshman class. 


At 9:45 o’clock, AM, on May 15, the five 
elected and three appointed students met 
at the city hall. The sponsor made the in- 
troductions, pictures were taken by the 
newspaper photographer, and the commis- 
sion meeting (students and officers) got 
under way. After this session, students 
and officers went together about the busi- 
ness of the day. 

One of the values of this series of expe- 
riences was the follow-up report over the 
high school radio, Station WEPS-FM. The 
participants for forty-five minutes on 
May 17 gave local listeners, as well as 
many students in the classroom, a full re- 
port of their “day in responsible office.” 
Written reports were collected, duplicated 
and distributed to each homeroom in the 
school. On May 22 the evaluation commit- 
tee met, and in its report, made several 
suggestions for improving future Youth 
Government Days in Elgin. 

The program, which was a dynamic, 
moving thing for five weeks, was again 
most worthwhile. Students, faculty, ad- 
ministration and the city officials are all 
agreed that we have a practical method of 
_ training which must be contin- 
ued. 
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Publicity for the Activities Program 


WIDE understanding of our activ- 

ities program is necessary if it is 

worthwhile in the curriculum. Not 
only should the pupils and teachers have 
a knowledge of its importance, but par- 
ents and the general public should be in- 
formed about its existence and worth. 
Therefore, some ways and means of pub- 
licising activities to pupils, faculty, par- 
ents, and the general public are here pre- 
sented. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary gives 
the following definition of Publicity 
“Information designed to advance the in- 
terests of a place, person, cause, etc. Our 
interest is in a cause. That cause is the 
activities program. 

In many schools the most neglected per- 
son in the activities program has been the 
pupil. His participation has been a hit- 
or-miss affair depending on his own ini- 
tiative and interest. This has led to me- 
diocre and poor programs with very few 
students involved. On the other hand, 
some schools have publicized their offer- 
ings in an intelligent and purposeful 
manner, and the values received from the 
activities have been great. In still other 
cases, large-scale programs have had 
wide participation, but very little under- 
standing by those participating. In order 
to strike a more happy medium where all 
schools have better participation and un- 
derstanding by the pupils of the program 
offered, the following suggestions are 
made for publicizing any activities. 

PROGRAMS IN LOWER SCHOOLS 


If any activities at all are carried on in 
the seventh grade, a spring program 
should be held in all lower schools that 
contribute pupils to the Junior High 
School. This program should be skillfully 
designed to inform the new pupils that 
an activities program with a purpose is 
carried on in the new school. The offer- 
ings should be presented in such a man- 
ner that they start the thinking of the 
new pupils not only toward their partici- 
pation, but to a more responsible choice 
when the chance is given during the next 
school year. Publicity of this style is al- 
so important in bringing in pupils who 
feel that they are going to be a real part 
of the school, This is highly important 
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to morale as it affects the activities pro- 
gram. 

Publicity of this kind also makes the 
seventh-grader a little more aware of his 
place in the Junior High School. These 
very enthusiastic youngsters are some- 
times subjugated to the other two grades. 
Being allowed to make known informa- 
tion about their school to others who will 
eventually be their schoolmates, should be 
a morale-builder. 


PERSONAL CONTACT 


Personal contact has been used more 
than any other type of publicity because 
of the way in which boys and girls form 
their circles of acquaintances in life. 
Many poor practices have been apparent 
here because this type of publicity has led 
to the formation of cliques and sometimes 
undesirable participation in some of the 
activities presented by the school. The 
type of personal contact to be recom- 
mended is that carefully supervised by pu- 
pil and teacher-advisor together. It con- 
sists of interviews, socials, etc., where 
friendly relations with prospective par- 
ticipants may be had on a person-to-per- 
son basis. 

This type of publicity may not be appli- 
cable to all the activities carried on in the 
school. It would probably be limited to 
those activities where certain interests 
and aptitudes were needed to carry on the 
future of an already established under- 
taking. It is a good approach where a 
club program is under way in a school. 

HANDBOOK 


Handbooks are being widely used in 
schools throughout the United States. 
This is certainly a good medium for pub- 
licity. In some schools it is the only way 
a student knows about the many activities 
in which he may participate. To be ef- 
fective, the handbook has to do more than 
list available activities. It must attempt 
to explain the activities program in a way 
that will cause students to not only read 
about them, but to becom interested in 
the importance of his participation as a 
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means of making him a better educated 
person. 

The handbook should not be considered 
the chief publicity tool for the activities 
program—a mistake in some _ schools. 
Where this has happened, the program 
has waned and fallen in participation be- 
cause action is needed to make any pro- 
gram exist and assume a full degree of 
importance. Mere words in a handbook 
do not constitute action. The handbook 
must be considered only as one of the aids 
necessary to the success of the program. 


DISPLAY CASES 


A well-designed display case can be of 
great importance in the publicity cam- 
paign of a school’s activities program. 
The variety of ideas which may be used 
here is unending. Work done, purpose, 
future plans, all have their place in show 
case exhibits. This type of publicity isan 
eye-catcher of inestimable value. It also 
lends itself well to cooperative endeavor 
between regular curricular offerings and 
the activities program. This cooperation 
is important because, after all, the two 
are present to make the education re- 
ceived a more potent weapon in develop- 
ing a better citizen. 

Display cases should never be used ex- 
cept when they are well planned. A poor 
display has little value for publicizing the 
activities program. Too many times, 
assigned cases are thrown together at the 
last minute because it is necessary to do 
something. The committee and advisor 
of an activity should see to it that this 
does not happen. 

ACTIVITIES PROGRAM IN THE 
AUDITORIUM 


Whether it be club, student council, 
orchestra, etc., that mostly constitutes the 
activities program of a school, this med- 
ium of publicity should be used to its ful- 
lest extent. Well-planned entertaining, and 
informal programs are always enthus- 
iastically received by pupils and teachers 
alike. No matter what the activity may 
be, it is important that the participants 
let the school know what they are doing. 
Because the auditorium is the meeting 
place for the whole school, an awareness 
of its importance can be had only by using 
it. 

Here again planning is essential. Any 
old presentation will not do. Pupil and 
teacher alike should be active in an under- 
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taking of this kind. 
FREE ADMISSION TO ALL 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

This may seem to be a matter of eco- 
nomics rather than publicity. A firm be- 
lief is spreading that many students do 
not know about certain school activities 
because they do not see the results of ac- 
tivities which require admissions. Many 
students who have been able to see school 
shows and other presentations at no ex- 
pense have suddenly had hidden interests 
brought forth to such an extent that they 
have desired to participate themselves. 
Not only does the right to attend free 
cause interest to grow in prospective par- 
ticipants, it also helps others in the school 
to gain a better insight into the important 
work that is being done educationally by 
participation in the activities program. 

The matter of free admission for pupils 
to school activities is getting much at- 
tention from writers on education mat- 
ters. One very interesting article from 
“School Management’! shows that the 
School Board of Rochester, Minnesota, 
has decided that all extracurricular ac- 
tivities should be free to the students of 
the senior high school, and a part of the 
regular school program. This is a for- 
‘ward step in publicity for the activities 
program when we consider the following: 

“As a result crowds at various 

functions have doubled and gate re- 

ceipts increased because of added 

interest.” 1 

FACULTY 

While it would seem too much of a bur- 
den for all faculty members to know all 
about every activity going on in a school, 
some up-to-date knowledge of the pro- 
gram should be shared by the whole staff. 
One educator had the experience of speak- 
ing to a teacher in his school who had no 
idea about the speech activities going on 
in her building except for the fact that 
there was some kind of a “Speech Arts 
Club”. The cause for this was poor pub- 
licity. 

Proponents of good internal public re- 
lations make the point that a well inform- 
ed teaching staff is an important asset in 
a school. Part of this information should 
be a knowledge of what the activities pro- 
gram is really accomplishing, and this can 
1 “More Students Enjoy Extracurricular Activi- 


ties Under Board’s New Policy” School Manage- 
ment 17:21 Oct. ’47 
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only be done by a good publicity program. 

Two very good methods for this pub- 
licity are bulletins and teachers meetings. 
You might say, “Oh, those are old methods, 
why not something new?” The kind of 
bulletins and meetings referred to here 
do not exist in many schools. 


BULLETINS 


A special teacher’s edition of an activi- 
ties bulletin should be published at least 
twice a year. The first edition should give 
the teachers an idea of the changes in 
offerings and any contemplated programs. 
It will also list officers of clubs, and 
other key personnel so that a quick check 
of overlapping can be made. In the mat- 
ter of contemplated programs, the bulle- 
tin will certainly help in planning because 
duplication on some endeavors may be 
avoided, 

In a recently observed activity, it was 
found that good publicity among the 
teachers caused a more harmonious work- 
ing-together. One teacher expressed that 
feeling by saying she was glad she knew 
about the activity before she planned her 
own, because she now could use a follow- 
up that might carry on an idea already 
started. If matters such as these are 
carried in a more or less permanent type 
bulletin, they will better activity and pro- 
gram planning. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


We emphasize so strongly at times this 
business of children’s reporting to one 
another so that they can share experi- 
ences. This is due to the press of our daily 
job. But even in the busy school day there 
should be some time for teachers to chat 
about their doings, especially in the ac- 
tivities program. When one thinks of the 
things that could be shared, it makes one 
understand more fully that the publicity 
involved is probably the key to the success 
of the whole program. 

The kind of publicity done in this 
teachers’ meeting is the “We are doing 
and planning to do” kind of advertising. 
From this kind of meeting will come inter- 
action among groups, ideas for bettering 
an activity, and a better understanding by 
all faculty members concerning the ac- 
tivities program. 

This meeting should not be a set affair. 
It should come when faculty members feei 
that a get-together is in order. It cer- 
tainly should not be dominated by ad- 
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ministration. 
PARENTS 

The value of publicity to parents con- 
cerning the activities program has been 
overlooked in spite of the fact that gener- 
al publicity for the whole school program 
has been stressed. Two bad attitudes 
have come from this lack of information. 
One is the belief that activities are frills 
and do not have a rightful place in the 
schools. The other is the thought that 
extracurricular activities should not be 
publicly financed. Proper publicity to the 
parents is a long step toward ridding the 
parents and general public of these two 
faulty ideas, 

A recent magazine article had as its 
title, ““Make them like it and they’ll sup- 
port it”. One approach to making a par- 
ent like an activities program is to let the 
parent understand it. Parents make won- 
derful publicity agents for activities in 
which their children are engaged. There- 
fore, “Make them like it” by better pub- 
licity, and they in turn will make others 
understand to better advantage for all 
school activities. 

Following are four methods for better 
publicity of the activities program to 
parents: 


PARENT-TEACHER MEETINGS 


The kind of parent-teacher meetings 
to which is referred here have nothing to 
do with P.T.A. They are not the “How 
is my child doing” type either. The spe- 
cific purpose is to present the teacher’s 
view as to what is going forward in the 
school of today. It is a well-planned adult 
meeting with maximum participation. By 
this is meant good concise talks by teach- 
ers and adequate questioning by parents. 
The procedure can be reversed with good 
benefits to all. 

The chief purpose of a meeting of this 
type is publicity for a part of the program 
that needs more understanding. Both 
parent and teacher will be helped by the 
interchange of ideas. 

SPECIAL PARENT NIGHTS 

Schoolmen seem to shy away from 
“Parents’ Rights” as a regular method 
for publicizing their school’s activities 
program. This can well be understood 
because of the immense amount of plan- 
ning involved. But regardless, this type 
of thing is good for better understanding 
of the activities program. It also gives 
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the parent a better understanding of his 
importance in supporting the activities 
available. 

Mr. Gustavson’ in his article, “Open- 
house as a Medium for Public Relations,” 
brings out the importance of getting the 
parents into the school at times in order 
that they may see the interior as well as 
the exterior of the building. While par- 
ents are seeing this interior, educators 
have a good chance to publicize the activ- 
ities program by making it a part of 
these open-house affairs. How much bet- 
ter to have a parent see his, or her, 
daughter actually engaged in an activity 
than always being told about what the 
girl is doing! Other good ideas for pub- 
licity are contained in “Thousand Parents 
for Open House” by Wilson.* 

Special nights for parents such as is 
discusseg in Cuthbert’s‘ “Father and Son 
Night in the Shop” are of importance in 
the publicity program because of the 
more intimate relationship made possible. 
It is hoped that someday parents will 
come in at times to help move scenery, 
stack books in the library, act as patrols, 
and do other things with their sons and 
daughters so that the activities program 
will become a real living thing to them. 

BULLETINS TO PARENTS 


The need for publicity medium in the 
form of a special parents’ bulletin is 
shown by the little that parents know 
about the activities in which their children 
participate. One parent recently stated 
that she knew her daughter was in a mil- 
lion things, but did not know what they 
were. Her daughter was too busy to sit 
down and tell her about them. Why 
shouldn’t we put out a “House Organ” in 
which our activities program is inter- 
preted to the parent? Industry has found 
out that knowledge breeds understanding. 
If business is making progress through 
the use of advertising and house organs, 
why shouldn’t the school activities pro- 
gram use one of these devices to publi- 
cize its work? 

GENERAL PUBLIC 

It is important, too, that publicity 
about the activities program must reach 
all the public. Uncles, aunts, cousins, 
and friends of students and_ teachers 
know too little about our school systems. 
We should feel sorry for those families 
without children, who year after year 
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pay tax monies for the support of schools 
and are left in the dark as to the 
actual work being done to educate our 
young people. This group is prone to 
question the validity of the activities pro- 
gram because they know so little about it. 

Publicity methods to the general public 
will, of course, be less intimate than to 
the parent. Therefore, it needs to be 
more general, with the mediums used of 
a more encompassing nature, Four ways 
to publicize the activities program to the 
general public are Community Projects, 
Newspaper Publicity, Radio and Tele- 
vision Programs, and Open House. 

COMMUNITY PROJECTS 

School activities that help the whole 
community are the best publicity agents. 
Things that can be done should always 
include student participation. By lend- 
ing a helping hand, the activity no longer 
becomes an extra thing dreamed up by 
the school to keep children busy, but a 
worthwhile activity with community sup- 
port. 

NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY 

A worthwhile way to publicize our ac- 
tivities is by using daily and Sunday 
newspapers. Some cities have regular 
weekly school pages given to contribu- 
tions from all schools. Others use daily 
articles, with the emphasis on what is 
going to happen. Stil] others have spe- 
cial sections devoted to club activities and 
the many features that constitute the ac- 
tivities program. 

It cannot be stated too strongly that 
newspaper publicity of this type must be 
well-written and interesting. Mr. Gen- 
eral Public will not read articles that are 
merely listings of names. Only parents 
will, because they want to see their child’s 
name in print. The general public is 
more interested in the activity. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 

The values of these mediums to pub- 
licity is limited, because of cost and time 
necessary to prepare programs. But, 
when their facilities are made available, 


2 Gustavson, B. C., “Open House as a medium 
for Public Relations’? National Asseciation of 
Secondary School Principals Bulletin 34:19-7 
Jan, ‘50. 

> Wilson, R. G., “Thousand Parents for Open 
House” Sehool Activities 19:93-4 Nov. ‘47. 

ft Cuthbert, A. S., ‘‘Father and Son Night in the 
Shop” Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
t8on 39:312-138 Oct. *50. 
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Stairway to the Stars 


DECORATIONS 


a STAGE was decorated to repre- 
sent the sky. Sides and back of 

stage consisted of royal blue crepe 
paper. The width of the crepe paper pack- 
age was used with no space left between 
strips. (Paper was pinned or scotch taped 
from the back so as to give solid appear- 
ance.) The strips were then thumb-tacked 
to the floor to prevent blowing. Aluminum 
foil was then hung over the blue in three 
inch strips a foot apart to give shimmer- 
ing effect. Varied sizes of aluminum-foil 
stars were fastened to black thread and 
hung from the ceiling of stage. These were 
barely visible from the audience. 

Stage properties consisted of winding 
stairway, revolving pillar, and half moon. 
At the left of the stage was silver stair- 
way, part of which was a fake molded 
from chicken wire and covered with alu- 
minum foil (see picture 2). The back 
right corner of the stage held a nine-foot 
yellow moon. This consisted of a square 
wooden framework with chicken wire in 
the center, The moon was_ shaped by 
“stuffing” or tying three-by-six-inch yel- 
low crepe paper strips through the wire 
so as to form a half moon. A hole was cut 
and a seat was attached to the lower curve 
of the moon—large enough for two people 
to actually sit in the moon, Center back af- 
forded a large revolving pillar from which 
the models entered the stage. The pillar 
was shaped with number nine wire sup- 
ported by four 2x2’s. Pasteboard (old 
paper boxes) was used to cover the wire 
to shape the pillar. This was then mount- 
ed on an old round table top which was 
fastened to a Model T Ford wheel. Pillar 
was wrapped in Aluminum foil. Girls en- 
tered from center back stage into pillar, 
pillar was revolved by hand back-stage 
and model stepped onto stage. To create 
a veiled or misty effect, a cheese cloth cur- 
tain was hung achoss the entire stage and 
caught up in the middle with a fine wire 
to form an opening for the girls to walk 
onto the aluminum painted ramp to model 
on a tiered pedestal which extended 1/3 of 
the way into the audience. After turning 
on the pedestal, the model walked back up 
on the ramp, onto the stage, and up the 
six foot stairway. There was another 
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stairway leading down backstage for the 
girls to exit. (This stairway was not vis- 
ible to the audience.) 

Two record players were behind stage 
and one record faded into another so no 
break was noticeable in the music. The 
narrator stood backstage and spoke over 
the microphone as each model approached 
the pedestal. 

Two flood lights covered with red cello- 
phane paper were at either side of the 
stage, and a spot light picked up the mod- 
el the instant she stepped into the cur- 
tained archway, followed her on the ramp 
to the pedestal, back to the stage, then left 
her to pick up the next model. 

INTRODUCTION 

As the curtain is drawn, two people are 
on stage. Winkle, the man in the moon, is 
sitting in the moon and Twinkle (the little 
starlet) is sitting on the stairs. Winkle 
is wearing a Tuxedo with High Silk Hat. 
Twinkle is dressed in a white ballerina 
costume. 

Neither characters are aware of the 
other, Winkle greets the public through 
pantomiming the first verse the narrator 
reads backstage. Twinkle descends the 
stairs and dances over to Winkle. Winkle 
pantomimes to the little star as the narra- 
tor reads the second and third verse. 
Twinkle coyly flirts with Winkle but al- 
ways dances away from him when he tries 
to talk with her. While he is in deep 
thought as to how to approach her, she 
disappears into the pillar. He then hunts 
for her, but doesn’t realize the pillar has 
turned and taken Twinkle with it. It is 
now that the modeling begins. Winkle 
pantomimes to the first girl inquiring 
about Twinkle in verse 5. She pantomimes 
back to him in verses 6 and 8. This is the 
only conversation between models and 
Winkle. The rest of the script is devoted 
to the description of models and clothes. 

Winkle keeps looking for Twinkle 
throughout the revue. At the end, the pil- 
lar revolves and this time Twinkle is seen 
asleep in the floor of the pillar. Winkle 
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awakens her and they dance to the melody 
“Stardust.” As soon as their dance is fin- 
ished, they both climb into the moon and 
bid the audience a goodnight. 


(For this last scene Twinkle is dressed 
in a white formal.) 


STYLE SHOw DIALOGUE 


GOOD EVENING dear earth people near 
and far, 

Here is a stairway, a stairway to the stars. 

I sit very lonely in my home in the moon, 

And wish the stars would come twinkling 
soon. 


“Hello, little star, shimmering in the 
night, 

Please spare me a bit of your light. 

Don’t be evasive, coy, or demure, 

If you’d stay around, my blues you could 
cure. 


Do you know whol am? I’m Winkle, the 
man in the moon! 
Wait awhile, I’ll be down soon. 


And now, behold! She disappears. 
And not a sound Winkle hears. 

He hunts for her both high and low, 
But where she is he does not know. 
When suddenly she reappears, 

But this is not his star he fears! 


“Tell me, tell me, tell me will you? 

Pert, young miss all dressed in blue, 

Who is this little one I see, 

Who always runs away from me?” 

“Don’t tell me you didn’t know that little 
star, 

Why she is Twinkle known both near and 
far.” 

Over this statement Winkle ponders, 

And asks himself why Twinkle wanders. 

Now he knows he should have been atten- 
tive, 

For wasn’t she a good incentive? 

But no!! he realized too late 

That she was meant to be his mate. 

“Oh, don’t be saddened Mr. Winkle, 

For perhaps again you will see Twinkle.” 

And so the stars begin to appear 

Hoping that they will ease his fear. 


Model 2: 
Green and rust are the colors of Mars. 
She blends in well with all these stars. 
With skates and warm cape—Joan heads 
for the lake, 
For fancy figures she intends to make. 
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Model 3: 
An apron in print and yellow trim 
Hits it just right with husband Tim. 
She’s headed for the kitchen ready to bake 
A homemade old-fashioned chocolate cake. 


Model 4: 
Model 5: 


These identical suits of different hue 
Come from Mars and are really new. 


To get the most from the dollar they have 
prepared a list, 

Now they are checking it to see what they 
missed. 


Model 6: 
A designer’s pattern made up in red 
Looks vivacious from toe to head. 
Her versatile neck line now appears sport 
But dressed up with pearls she’s ready to 
court. 


Model 7: 


Shirley in rust looks very smart. 

We know she has captured one boy’s 
heart. 

Rust brings out the gold in Shirley’s hair. 

Add black shoes to give her an elegant 
aire. 


Model 8: 

With wide round collar, divided cuffs and 
accessories in navy blue; 

This Miss will walk on a summer’s night, 

When the grass is wet with dew— 

But now as the moonlight streams down 
from above 

She looks as calm as a little gray dove. 


Model 9: 
While making a skirt for the Matinee 
She made the hat she’s wearing today. 
Notice her buttons that accent the hip 
Velvet and tweed—here’s a good tip. 


Model 10: 
Simplicity was the guide for this creation 
But the plaid came from her imagination. 
This shows what a complementary color 
can do. 
Use ingenuity to make a design new. 
Mary’s full skirt is keen for a square 


dance, 
In this gay outfit they really prance. 
(Do-e-do your partner all, — promenade 
the hall) 
Model 11: 


Another girl has come from Mars 
To mingle in among the stars 
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A skirt and wesket is her joy 

It’s just the right thing to catch a boy. 
A 4-H trophy she has won. 

It shows a job well done. 


Model 12: 
Model 13: 
Model 14: 


All these girls are sleepy heads 

In bright pajamas they head for their 
beds 

They exercise for figures slim 

For they desire to be beautiful and trim. 


Model 15: 
A tweed jumper with blouse of green 
Is a favorite among the teens 
For all occasions—school or date 
This costume will really rate. 


Model 16: 
Jumpers this season are quite the fad 
They make a hit with every lad 
A girl dressed in rich dubonnett 
Will insure an evening delightful and 
gay. 
Model 17: 
Pleats and tucks are all the rage 
As we have seen on every page. 
Take a look at her matching jacket with 
collar and cuffs of brown velveteen. 
Why, don’t you think she really looks 
keen! 


Model 18: 
Diane’s green cord skirt with pleat in the 
back 
Is quite the ensemble for her date with 
Jack. 
She wears a contrasting wesket in single 
breasted style. 
Watch Jack wink as she walks down the 
aisle. 
Model 19: 
Big pockets are popular on the planet of 
Saturn. 
Twas a very smart lass who chose this 
pattern. 
Her long set-in sleeves gathered at the 
wrist 


a , : «lh 
Gives Joanne’s dress just the right twist. 


Model 20: 
This slim looking jumper of blue velvet- 
een 
On Donna Schoof looks very keen. 
She can wear this lovely twosome on 
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many occasions, 
For at every event she will be the inspi- 
ration. 


Model 21: 


Here, a girl is wearing a dress of green 
wool 

With long Dolman sleeves and a skirt 
gathered full. 

A dress such as this is always in vogue, 

And is sure to attract a mischievious 
rogue. 


Model 22: 


This dress of orange Jersey looks very 
new. 

She wore it tonight especially for you. 

Winkle starts in wide-eyed amazement 

At the lovely creation Saturn has sent. 

In her hands she carries a fragrant nose- 
gay. 

For one of her violets he would gladly 


pay. 
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Model 23: 
Here comes Peg—sure as fate; 
In skirt and wesket—It’s a date. 
One more quick glance to be sure of 
straight seams, 
For neatness and poise 
schemes. 


Model 24: 
This green jacket and skirt—rose beige 
Gives a dash with any age. 
In a breasted style with pockets 
old, 
Looks debonair when trimmed with gold. 
Model 25: 


Lo Keil in her dress of wine; 
Is going to the Ritz to wine and dine. 
Gussets make for a better fit; 
And a Chinese collar is always a hit. 
Model 26: 
Model 27: 
Here comes the twins in their suits of 
one hue. 
As you will notice their color is blue. 
An art exhibit is their destination. 
There they will cause quite a consterna- 
tion. 
Model 28: 
Here comes Anita in her nighty of blue, 
She looks very sweet, don’t you think so 
too? 
And on a cold winter’s night; 
This flannel will feel just right. 
Model 29: 


Plaid trimmed with navy blue 
Comes from Jupiter straight to you. 
But on this dress, it’s not only the trim, 
For there is a peplum modest and prim. 
Model 30: 
This cord jumper with cap so chic, 
Makes her appear demure and meek. 
She—a cheer leader for CGHS, 
For the team she gives her very best. 
Model 31: 
Model 32: 
Two skirts of green and blouses white; 
You’ll see these twins every Friday night. 
They always come early to insure a good 
seat; 
They root for the team and hope they 
will beat. 
Model 33: 
Who says the titian type can’t wear pink; 
On Donna—it’s most attractive, don’t 
you think? 


she always 
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With pleated back and buttoned front; 
For a man she’ll never hunt. 


Model 34: 


This smart plaid dress with bright red 
trim, 

With cape make Sylvia look quite trim. 

She’s off with her date to go to the 
fights; 

On Broadway—she’s one of the grandest 
of sights. 


Model 35: 
An Irish Coleen in suit so new, 
For a trip on the ocean she took her cue. 
Three quarter length sleeves and pockets 
four 
She attracts Winkle and more more. 


Model 36: 

Model 37: 
Through the mist and into the light 
Step these stars in a dreamy night. 
A long curved collar and fitted darts. 














With play books in hand—they’re learn- 
ing their parts. 
Model 38: 
Shh! A tiny star from Jupiter comes, 
Attired in a dress of desert tan. 
To see her Winkle’s heart fairly hums; 
But to compare with Twinkle, nobody 
can. 


Model 39: 


Brown gabardine when made in this style 

Will merit your attention as she strolls 
down the aisle. 

She is intending—with pop-corn in hand 

To attend the concert of her home-town 
band. 


Model 40: 
Nightie dressed up with dainty lace trim, 
Is ready for dreams cozy and prim. 
Flannel will keep her warm in her bed; 
Especially if it is fireman’s red. 


Model 41: 


An exclusive dress of forest green, 

Makes her popular wherever she’s seen. 

Top stitching takes both time and skill. 

But it really cuts down on her clothing 
bill. 


Model 42: 
Salmon pink skirt gives a hint of spring. 
She wears this to choose her Junior ring. 
Panel in center and gathered at the side 
Notice the large pockets that Winkle has 
spied. 
Model 43: 
This attractive pattern made up in beige 
When worn by Verlene is quite the rage. 
The gang always enjoys carnival time, 
Here’s the doll she bought for a dime. 
Model 44: 
Home Project and School Project when 
worn together; 
Looks really good in all kinds of weather. 
You can be sure that when she’s around 
Warm, balmy weather will always be 
found. 
Model 45: 
Our majorette in skirt for twirling, 
Her shining baton for you she is whir)- 
ing. 
Model 46: 
Beautiful models appear in the skies, 
You’re not dreaming, fellows and guys. 
A cute little figure comes home from a 
dance; 
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With this little miss you don’t have a 
chance. 


Model 47: 

Pluto’s secretary in the sky bright and 
clear ; 

In neat tailored jumper for work does 
appear. 

With pencil in hand—a letter she takes 

While Winkle stands by and slowly dic- 
tates. 


Model 48: 


Yellow is the color for the year ‘51’ 

Which designers on Pluto captured from 
the sun. 

In tailored dress with covered buttons. 

Pat’s out for an add for O. B. Hutton. 


Model 49: 


Pluto sends this cute little model to you; 

The colors she wears are yellow and blue. 

When at the window she places her bet; 

Hoping against hope that she will win 
yet. 
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Model 50: 
Who is this beauty who hails from Pluto, 
In a skirt of wool which all designers 


know? 
Take a peep at this quaint grasshopper 
set 


It will win your approval we bet. 


Model 51: 

This charming model wears a suit for 
night or day, 

For this suit at SAX she would really 
pay. 

An orange scarf conveys a light touch, 

The result of which we like very much. 


Model 52: 
Out of the night in breath-taking blue, 
Trips a fair maiden with heart so true. 
Quilted blue satin is her choice of mate- 
rial. 
To St. Peter she appears quite ethereal. 
Such beautiful stitchings you all wiil 
agree 
She deserves an “A” and never a “C”’. 


Model 53: 
Into the spotlight who do we see? 
A sweet young starlet—Merta Lea. 
Arrayed in a outfit of tweed and gray 
She is already to go out to play. 
Model £8: 
Sis in yellow pinafore, 
Is now hurrying to the store. 
On her arm a basket she carries 
He’ll be a lucky guy—the one she mar- 
ries. 
Model 54: 
As school bells are tolling 
To classes Gayla is strolling. 
Of this type of sportwear this year, 
Many favorable comments you will hear. 
Model 55: 
JoAnne in her skirt and weskit of brown 
ls the fashion all around town. 
Sunday—a good day for hiking, 
As she snaps pictures to her liking. 
Model 56: 
A gabardine dress made up in blue, 
Looks quite becoming on Mary Lou. 
With long V neck, cuffs and accessories 
in red 
A combination such as this, will always 
get ahead. 
Model 57: 
A green taffeta dress accented with gold, 
Is the fashion of the season we've been 
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told. 
Vaughn Monroe is a one night stand, 
Shirley is hurrying to be on hand. 
Model 58: 
Valentine cookies she’s ready to bake. 
And with this gay apron she will make 
no mistake. 
These _ bright 
Winkle’s eye. 
He -_ her and for a cookie will let her 
y. 


Model 59: 
When wondering what to wear for the 
day; 
Dee picked this pattern now on display. 
It has a V neck and smartly rolled collar, 
And has saved her many and many a dol- 
lar. 
Model 60: 
Royal blue gabardine is really in style; 
Made up in this pattern it’s really worth 
while. 


yellow ruffles catch 
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A fashion such as this is a fine in-be- 
tween 
parties 
queen. 
Model 61: 
Red is the color for a petite little miss; 
So Winkle thinks as he watches her walk. 
He would try for a kiss 
But with him she will only talk. 
Model 62: 
Model 63: 
A green skirt, and blue skirt and blouses 
to match 
They are wondering whose heart they 
will catch. 
On these two sisters, a blond and bru- 
nette. 
It’s not Winkle’s heart we bet. 
Model 64: 
Seige and green are a unique combina- 


For and dances—always the 


tion; 

We wonder if California was her inspira- 
tion. 

Though across the country this skirt has 
been, 


Now Melva is back in Kansas again. 
Model 65: 
Oh! Look! 
red; 
Patsy made it by herself, or so it’s said. 
It has pockets, and cap with dark blue 


at this sweet little dress of 


lining. 
She wears it when she has a date to go 
dining. 


Model 66: 
Narrow straight skirts make the slim girl 
grieve; 
But cord skirts are stylish in cross wise 
weave, 
Weskit of rust and skirt of double pleats 
Make men turn and look from their seats. 
Model 67: 
Crimson is popular—headliner of the 
season; 
Practical and economical 
son. 
For duty in snack shack she is selected. 
This dress takes the wear that is ex- 
pected. 
Model 68: 
Pat’s gray skirt will match her eyes 
If she dresses it up with a little gray tie. 
Inverted pleats are a fashionable high- 
light ; 
And make starlet Pat appear trim though 


that’s the rea- 
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No. 5 
slight. 
Model 69: 


Winkle looks fondly at charming Joanne, 
She — at him coyly from behind her 
an. 
In a cord suit made of gray 
She looks grand wouldn’t you say? 
Model 70: 


And exquisite formal from the planet 
of Venus 

She looks entrancing to a man of genius. 

This filmy yellow floats through the air 

It just can’t be beat anywhere. 


And now that the planets have presented 
their show; 

Winkle thinks it’s time to go. 

His steps are slow as he ascends to the 
moon 

And he no longer hums his tune. 


His Twinkle he fears will never return, 
Although for her he will always yearn. 
(Continued on page 309) 

s 
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Debate: The Fallacy of Inherent Evil 


NY discussion of the place of speech 
contests in the high school will, at 
best, involve complex issues. The 
complexity of such discussion is not re- 


duced by recurrent false issues, and un- 
founded assumptions. For example, sensi- 
ble discussion of high school debating and 
its place in the school has been blocked 
for years by the perennial contention that 
debating is somehow an “inherently” bad 
form of speaking. It is probable that as 
long as we waste much good time arguing 
the essentially false issues which develop 
trom this meaningless assumption, we 
shall be delayed in productive considera- 
tion of the ways and means of improving 
debating. 

It would seem at first glance remark- 
able that educators in a democratic society 
should perceive any “inherent” evil in de- 
bate as a “form” of speaking. After all, 
parliamentary government rests on de- 
bate; and full, free, and open debate be- 
tween the proponents and opponents of 
particular legislative proposals has long 
been held to be one of the essential safe- 
guards of democracy. The utility of de- 
bate is one of the few propositions on 
which President Truman and Senator 
Taft have been able to agree recently. And 
the so-called “great debate” on American 
foreign policy, has been widely hailed as 
exemplifying democracy in action. In his 
latest State of the Union Address, our 
President had this to say about debate: 

“Make no mistakes about my meaning. 
I do not ask, or expect unanimity. I do not 
ask for an end to debate. Only by debate 
can we arrive at decisions which are wise, 
and which will reflect the desires of the 
American people. We do not have a dic- 
tatorship in this country, and we will nev- 
er have one in this country.” In spite of 
the recognized contributions of debate to 
cur democracy, the notion of debate as an 
evil activity has persisted among edu- 
cators as a sort of educational flying sauc- 
er, clearly observable under proper atmos- 
pheric conditions. Such diverse texts as 
Hook, The Teaching of High School Eng- 
lish,! Raubicheck, Teaching Speech in Sec- 
ondary Schools,’ and Douglass, The High 
School Curriculum,’ have all viewed de- 
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bate skeptically while praising the utility 
of discussion as a speech form. 

The recent report of the contest com- 
mittee of the North Central Association, 
which advocated the elimination of speech 
contests, is one of the most recent testi- 
monials to the evil nature of debate. “The 
purpose of debate,” states the report, “is 
to win a point, not necessarily to arrive 
at a solution to a problem.” By contrast, 
the report praises discussion. 

It is possible that these condemnations 
of debate rise from the observation of the 
debating form being misused by high 
school speakers. If so, the condemnation 
involves a simple form of confusion—one 
which attributes to the “form” of debate 
all of the shortcomings which may be ap- 
parent in the speaking of persons who 
participate in the debate. It might be pos- 
sible to avoid such confusion by looking 
more closely at the essential nature of de- 
bate, and trying to separate this essence 
irom the practices of particular speakers. 
In making this separation, it may be help- 
ful to distinguish two related, but differ- 
ent purposes for which public speakers 
use language. 

The first of these purposes is that of 
inquiry—the use of language in a search 
for solutions to problems. We have come 
in recent years to recognize the fact that 
inquiry is facilitated by cooperative com- 
munication among two or more parties 
interested in the inquiry. And we have 
come to identify the form of speaking 
which accompanies such inquiry as “prob- 
lem-solving discussion.” 

A second purpose of language, related 
to inquiry but separable from it, is that 
of advocacy. From earliest times men 
have used language to advance proposi- 


1Hook, J. N., The Teaching of High School Eng- 
lish, Ronald Press, N.Y., 1950, Ch. 14. 


“Raubicheck, L., Teaching Speech in Secondary 
Schools, Prentice Hall, N.Y., 1935, Ch. 7. 


°The High School Curriculum, Ed. by Karl Doug- 
lass, Ronald Press, N.Y., 1947, Ch. 17. 
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tions. The function of language as advo- 
cacy is, of course, easily apparent in any 
examination of the operation of govern- 
ment. Governments of necessity deal with 
complex problems to which no single, 
“truthful” solution can be advanced. Yet 
governments must act. In the carrying 
out of their functions, in a democracy at 
least, it is usual to find solutions to prob- 
lems advanced as proposals to be enacted 
into law. But it is exceedingly uncommon 
to find such proposals unanimously 
agreed to, either by the people of a na- 
tion, or by its lawmakers. Once discussion 
of a problem, inquiry if you wish, has pro- 
ceeded to the point that specific proposals 
for answering that problem are put for- 
ward, debate begins, with the proponents 
and opponents of particular solutions pre- 
senting their cases prior to final decision. 
Advocacy may take many forms—public 
speeches, editorials, radio commentary, 
pamphlets — and debate. As a form of 
speaking, debate is simply advocacy sub- 
jected to certain rules of procedure, es- 
tablished to give both sides of a proposal 
equal opportunity to be heard. It, there- 
fore, is a form of speech adopted to the 
fairest practice of persuasive speaking. 
No other pattern of advocacy is as just 
and equitable. 

Now it should be apparent that both 
inquiry and advocacy are natural lan- 
guage functions in any free society, that 
both arise naturally from the search for 
solutions to problems, and from honest 
disagreement over particular solutions to 
specific problems. There is nothing in- 
trinsically evil about either inquiry or ad- 
vocacy ; neither is there anything intrinsi- 
cally evil about the speech forms which 
give these purposes expression—in this 
case, discussion and debate. On the con- 
trary, these forms are designed to pro- 
mote efficient and effective exercise of 
necessary language functions. 

It is also apparent that any form of 
speaking is subject to abuse. Observers 
who profess to perceive some “evil” in de- 
bate, are usually much taken by the “good- 
ness” of discussion. A little observation 
should serve to convince them that discus- 
sion is widely abused. Frequently pro’ 
ponents of some point of view present dis- 
cussions which purport to be impartial 
inquiries after truth, but which are actu- 
ally forms of advocacy, attempting to ad- 
vance a particular pre-determined solu- 
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tion of some problem. This is dishonest 
advocacy, since the purpose of the speak- 
ers is in some measure deliberately con- 
cealed: It is an abuse of the function of 
problem solving discussion. Similarly, 
debate is often abused. Speakers in a de- 
bate are unable to conceal their purpose, 
of course, but they may conceal pertinent 
evidence tor intentional reasons, a form 
of intellectual dishonesty. It is apparent 
that the abuses discovered in debate may 
be found in aggravated condition in other 
forms of advocacy. What is not apparent 
is the conclusion that because some people 
debate badly, we should therefore cease 
to teach debating. Because radio com- 
mentators can be—and occasionally are— 
unfair, should radio commentating be 
abolished? Is a distorted editorial evi- 
dence that editorial writing must go? 

It might seem that a realistic function 
of education in American schools would 
be to improve the skill of students in their 
use of language for purposes of inquiry 
and for purposes ot advocacy, as well as 
to increase the ability of students to detect 
abuse or misuse of these uses of language. 
It will be difficult for schools to achieve 
these purposes if educators insist upon 
attributing the abuse of a form of speak- 
ing to some evil inherent in that form, and 
if they arbitrarily stop our growing 
efforts to develop habits of better inquiry 
and better advocacy among students, Per- 
haps if we concentrated as much energy 
on the improvement of instruction in de- 
bating as we do on futile arguments about 
the relative worth of various forms of 
speaking, we might make real headway 
in contributing to one of the essential 
skills of citizens in a democracy. 

We would like to hope that future argu- 
ments about the place and nature of high 
school debating could be carried on in an 
atmosphere free from the delusive error 
that any form of speaking is by nature 
“evil.” We do not, of course, believe that 
such is the case. Ghosts are hard to lay, 
and flying saucers are hard to bring to 
earth. And false ideas about the func- 
tions and forms of language are no more 
easily grounded. Yet this distinction be- 
tween the nature of speech forms, and the 
uses which some people make of these 
forms, must be understood if we are to 
bring sense into the needed discussions of 
the role of debate training in secondary 
acho! education. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for September 








September means the beginning of many ac- 
tivities for teenagers attending our high schools. 
One of the best means of presenting ideas to 
these students is through the assembly program, 
But the assembly program needs to be well plan- 
ned, well organized, and well produced. The fol. 
lowing plan has given good results. 

Officers of student council have a committee 
appointed when school opens, and this committee 
begins working even before the first student 
council meeting. The assembly is rightfully the 
students’ activity. It should be planned by stu. 
dents, for students, and prepared by students. 
An advisor for this activity should be just what 
the name implies, an advisor—not a fountain of 
ideas. Students given the chance to set up a 
schedule of worthwhile entertainment for assem. 
blies will organize a program full of variety, in. 
formation, and fun. Plans and plans for form. 
ing these plans are the duty of the committee 
and the sponsoring groups. 

Each school has its regulations, rules, and gen. 
eral objectives which need to be presented each 
year as the fall semester opens. Who is better 
prepared to explain these details than the stu. 
dents who were elected to student council? So 
the first program which the committee outlines 
before setting up a schedule and getting all the 
organizations and departments to sign up for a 
program may well concern these rules and reg. 
ulations which all students must know and ob. 
serves. If this program is a model of perfection, 
it will set a high standard for later programs. 
The committee should carefully plan each detail. 

1. Presentation of the flag and flag salute. 
Wait for the assembly to be quiet: before 
announcing the salute. The student body 
president, presiding, stands quietly before 
the mike waiting for the attention of the 
group. 

The presentation and salute should be pre. 
cisely conducted. 

2. Announcements 
Carefully check all departments to see if 
there are announcements to be given. 

3. Program 
Roundtable discussion of the rules and 
regulations of the school. (See school 
handbook) 

4, Dismissal 
Presiding officer discusses the way the 
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assembly will be dismissed and then dis. 

misses them according to plan. 

Following the opening assembly, the commit. 
tee should lay its plan for successful assembly 
organization before the student council at its 
first meeting. Major objectives should be set up 
and a plan for operation carefully laid out. A 
sub-committee appointed to draw up the schedule 
for the first semester begins drafting a calendar 
immediately. The principal should be consulted 
first, and other key people are consulted 
concerning dates already set. Then a calendar 
for the assemblies can be set up. The com- 
mittee should check the need for pep assem- 
blies and publicity for the Speech Clinic assem. 
bly, Junior Play assembly, and I. R. C. Carnival 
information. This detail should be adapted to 
fit the need. From there the committee should 
go to the various departments and clubs to in. 
quire if there are any dates which would be de. 
sirable for the program each plans to prepare. 
After all checking is done and the schedule is 
apparently ready for publication, the committee 
should report back to the student council and to 
the principal’s office for the “go ahead” signal. 

While the schedule committee is preparing the 
schedule, another committee is preparing a list 
of requirements to be met by each group when 
it accepts the responsibility of an assembly. The 
outline below will point out the duties and allo. 
cate the responsibilities. 

ASSEMBLY DUTIES 
Chairman of assembly: 

1. Contact sponsor and student officer of 
next program at least ten days before 
the program, 

. Review points of the program. 

3. Check with music director if there is to 

be any part of his department used. 

4. Clear through the office and office 

bulletin. 

5. Notify the local paper. 

6. Meet with advisors and student council 

executive committee to report. 
Bulletin board committee: 
1. Contact person in charge of assembly 
a week or more in advance to plan 
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bulletin board publicity for the week of 
the program. 

2. Have plans laid out completely by Mon- 

day of the week of the program. 
General committee: 

1. See that flag and standard are prop- 

erly located. 

2. Appoint appropriate persons for presen- 

tation and see that they are rehearsed. 

3. Check public address system if it is 

being used. 

. Give program to typist for making re. 
minder sheets. 

5. Work out bulletin for discussion with 
advisors if some phase of the program 
makes advance discussion in homerooms 
acvisable. 

Once the schedule is set up and the duties 
allocated, the actual functioning of the plan needg 
only checking to see that all matters pertaining 
to each assembly have been taken care of. 

The question of ideas for programs often falls 
into the lap of a department or club which would 
like to do a good job but feels inadequate when 
getting the idea for the program. Often they 
will have a good basic theme but the actual pro. 
gram gives them trouble. The following skits 
lend themselves to adaptation to ideas of “stick. 
to.it-ive-ness”, cooperation, and similar basic 
qualities. 

Skit I: (To be read to the audience while 
actors perform in pantomime) 

KING: Enter the king. (clop, clop of his feet) 

dressed in his royal robes. 


rN 


QUEEN: Followed by the devoted Queen 
(clop, clop of her feet). 
Jester: Unknown to the others, the jester 


sneaks (crash) in. 

King: He sits on the throne, (squash), scepter 
in hand. 

Queen: The queen stands gracefully beside him 
gazing fondly. “My Lord,” she says in 
gentle tones, “Wiy do you keep the prin. 
cess hidden from the eyes of men? Will 
wedlock never be hers?” 

Jester: Snicker, snicker, snicker, says the 
jester. 

King: The king was stern, “Fairy Queen,” he 
says gruffly, “A 1000 times have I repeat. 
ed the princess shall marry no man.” 

Duke: Enter the handsome Duke, his sword in 
hand, oopes (Clang), “Oh, King” he say* 
in a manly tone. “I have, this morning, 
come from your majestic borders. I have 
a message of great importance.” 

Jester: Snicker, snicker, snicker, says the Jes. 
ter. 
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King: “Speak” says the king with marked 
interest. 

Princess: The princess enters from the left. At 
the sight of the handsome Duke, she is 
stopped with a start (sound of a motor be. 
ginning). Her embarrassment increases 
her loveliness. 

Duke: At first glance the Duke falls (boom) 
madly in love. 

King: The king rises in excitement. “Speak” 
he shouts at the Duke “and be gone”. 
Duke: The Duke gazes at the Princess, his 

message forgotten. 

Princess: The lonely maiden drops her eyés 
(Sound of shattering glass) 

Queen: “Daughter” says the gentle queen, 
“Why do you intrude yourself without 
permission ?” 

Princess: The princess opens her mouth to 
speak (squeak.) 

Duke: The Duke holds his breath. (Gasps) 

Princess: “Alas,” says the princess in melting 
(drip, drip) tones with sweetness, “My 
angora kitten is strayed and is lost.” 

Duke: “Fair Princess,” shouted the Duke in 
tones choked (cough, cough) with feeling. 
“Service for you is a joy. The kitten, I 
swear to find.” With high courage he 
strides away. (clop, clop, crash.) 

Jester: Snicker, snicker, snicker, remarks the 
Jester. 

King: “Stop him! Stop him!” shouts the King 
fiercely. ‘My servants shall find the cat 
for the Princess.” Exit the King. 

Queen: Followed by the devoted Queen. 


CURTAIN FALLS 
(A sign is carried out in front of the 
audience with these words upon it. Just 
as the bearer gets to stage center, crash, 
he falls down.) 

Princess: The fair princess stands at the win. 
dow. She hears the distant sound of hoof 
beats (gallop, gallop) “It is he. It is he.” 
She cries, placing her hand upon her beat. 
ing heart (thumps) 

King: Enter the King. 

Queen: Followed by the devoted queen. 

Jester: Unknown to the others the Jester 
sneaks .. oops (crash) in. 

Duke: The Duke steps in bouyantly, puss in 
arms (Meow). 

Princess: “My kitten, my kitten.” cries the 
princess joyously. She takes her pet in 
arms, but her eyes follow the handsome 
form of the Duke. (clop, clop) 

King: The King is pierced with jealousy. 
wei of air escaping.) 
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Duke: The Duke falls upon his knees before 
the King, “Oh, King.” He says manfully, 
“IT have come. I found the kitten and I 
have come to claim the reward, the hand of 
the Princess.” 

Jester: Ha. Ha. Ha. quotes the Jester. 

King: The King trembles (a rumble) with 
wrath, “Be gone,” he shouts furiously. 
“The hand of the Princess will be won by 
no cat,” 

Duke: The Duke departs. As he passes the 
Princess, he grasps her cold hand (crunch). 
“T will return.” he whispers in her ear. 

Princess: The princess does not speak, but her 
X-Ray green eyes reflect the secret of her 
soul, 

CURTAIN FALLS 

King: The king stands in the center of the 
stage. 

Queen: The queen stands sadly beside him. 
“My lord,” she says in pleading tones. “The 
princess weeps day and night. She will 
not be comforted.” 

King: The King turns his back. “Hold your 
peace,” he says in a harsh tone. 

Queen: The Queen weeps. 

Jester: The Jester, who has been here since 
the beginning of the act, comforts the 
Queen. 

Duke: Enter the Duke, his sword at his side 
(clang). “Oh, King,” he says in white 
passion, “For the last time I ask you for 
the hand of your daughter.” 

King: The King spurns him. “Begone,” he 
shouts once more. 

Duke: The Duke his sword in hand, stabs the 
King. 

King: The King gasps and dies. (Blop) 

Queen: “My lord, my lord,” cries the queen 
passionately and she falls dead next to the 
King. (Blop) 

Duke: Great Caesar’s Ghost, what have I 
done? Cries the Duke in anguish. He 
drinks a cup of poison and drops dead. 
(Blop). 

Princess: Hearing the cries the Princess en. 
ters. She stops transfixed at the horrible 
Sight before her. “Heaven help me,” she 
cries, waving her shaply arms (abreeze). 
‘I die of grief.” Then she falls (blop) on 
the broad chest of the Duke. 

King: Woe, woe, the King is dead. 

Queen: Alas, alas, the devoted queen is dead. 

Princess: The Princess is dead, and beautiful 
even in death. 

Duke: The manly Duke is dead. 

All together: And we are all dead. 
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Jester: Snicker, snicker, snicker, says the 
Jester. 
(CURTAIN FALLS (Crash, bang, boom) 
Note: As much clowning as the group de. 
sires can be used in this skit. It is fun for 
actors and audience alike. 


Skit II: 


Soft musie up for 30 seconds. 
Announcer: “The Long” written by Patricia 
Patten. 

Music up again and fades out on: 


Announcer: As the scene opens we are in a 
panel-lined study. At the desk a gray 
haired gentleman is working. (There is a 
knock on the door) 

JUDGE PRESCOTT: Come in. 

(Door opens) 

DANNY: Hello, Judge Prescott. 

JUDGE: Why ... Danny! Danny Morgan! 
How are you, son? 

DANNY: Never better, sir. 

JUDGE: Nor prouder I’ll wager. I hardly 
recognized you in that uniform, Danny. 
Or should I say Sargeant Daniel Morgan, 
United States Air Force? 

DANNY: Thanks to you, sir. If it hadn’t been 
for your kindness and understanding I 
might have been wearing a black and 
white striped uniform instead of this 
Khaki, and have a cell number instead of 
a dog tag. 

JUDGE: Well, now I wouldn’t say that. We 
workers in the court couldn’t have helped 
you much if you hadn’t been willing to co- 
operate with us. 

DANNY: You don’t know how I appreciate all 
that you’ve done for me. Tell me, sir, how 
did you get started as a juvenile judge? 

JUDGE: That’s a pretty long story, son. 

DANNY: I have thirty days, sir. 

JUDGE: It’s not quite that long. It started 
back before you were even born, Danny, 
before the first world war hit. In 1915 it 
was. They didn’t have juvenile courts 
then. I can remember the very night, 
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January 5th. It was cold and clear and 
the blanket of snow made it almost a per- 
fect time for sledding and skating. But it 
wasn’t so perfect when you haven’t any 
shoes or knew that you’re mother and sis- 
ter were Starving in a two room cold water 
flat. (Fade out) 

siete cameras (fade in) 

JIM PRESCOTT: (to himself) Let’s see, 
maybe it’s this one. Yeah it’s turning.... 
There, the door’s open. (Pause) I wonder 
where the meat counter is. ... wish 2 
could strike a light... 
doctor say? 
tables. ... 


RICHARDSON: (Interrupting Jim.) vegetables 
are on the third counter to your left, 
Jimmy. 

JIM: Mr, Richardson! 
here? 

RICHARDSON: When I saw you pick up those 
keys that I laid on the counter and then 
not give them back I thought something 
was up, so I decided to stay here tonight. 

JIM: (In quivering, nervous voice) I guess 
you'll call the police now, huh? Well, I 
don’t care. They can’t get anything on 
me, 

RICHARDSON: If I were going to do that, I 
would thave before now. 

JIM: You probably already have. You just 
don’t want to tell me, ’cause you think 
you'll get something out of me.... 

RICHARDSON: No, I wanted to see what you 
were going after, Jim. If you’d tried to 
open the cash register I probably would 
have collared you and turned you over to 
the police. But you seemed to be after 
something else, Jim...meat, I believe, and 
green vegetables. I so figured you had a 
better reason for breaking in here than 
just to get some pocket change. Won't you 
tell me that reason, Jim, Maybe I can do 
something. ... 

JIM: (wildly) It was the only thing I could do. 
Mom’s starving and little Millie, she’s 
awful sick. We had Doc. Murphy this 
morning and he said she had to have milk 
and stuff, and we didn’t have any money. 
I was going to confess to you when I had 
enough money to pay you back.... f 
didn’t tell Mom though. She doesn’t know 
a thing about it. 

RICHARDSON: I didn’t think Emily Prescott 
would have raised her son to be a thief, 
Why didn’t you get a job, Jimmy? 

JIM: I can’t. I’ve tried everywhere but no 


Meat, milk, green vege. 


What are you doing 
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. what else did the 


one seems to want me when they can get 
a man for the same wages. 

RICHARDSON: I see. Listen, Jimmy. I’m 
going to put my faith in you that you 
aren’t dishonest. I have a proposition to 
make. I’ll give you a job sweeping and... 

JIM: You mean you’d trust me after what I’ve 
just tried to do? 

RICHARDSON: I don’t believe that you are 
dishonest, Jimmy. 

JIM: Gosh, if you’ll just give me a chance I'll 
show you I’m not afraid of work. I’ll scrub 
floors, and put stock in order and be here 
at six every morning to open.... 

RICHARDSON: Now hold on a minute. I said 
I’d give you a job, on one condition. You 
go to school in the day and work here 
from four till eight in the evenings. 

JIM: Go to school! 

RICHARDSON: We wouldn’t want you to 
grow up to be an ignorant savage. So, 
now that that’s all settled, you’d better 
take hore a couple of quarts of milk for 

that little sister. 

JIM: I don’t have any money, sir. 

RICHARDSON: Who said anything about 
money? You can put it on a bill and pay 

me when you are earning enough that it 
won’t be any hardship. (Fade out) 
a Tau ocala Voratevate: eyavalesevelotetorsieleunrs (Fade in) 

JUDGE: So I went to school, Danny. I grad- 
uated and managed to make my way 
through college and law school with the 
aid of other kind people and a lot of 
scratching and saving. And Mr. Richard- 
son would never take a penny more than 
that bill I owed him, even though he 
sometimes had to feed me to keep me 
going. He told me that he would feel 
amply repaid if I did something worth- 
while in life, if I turned my talents to 
making other people happy. This was 
just my way of repaying my benefactor. 

(Music up softly) 

And, Danny, I’m charging you with the 
same responsibility. It may not be in a 
field like mine, and probably won’t be, 
but you can still do something. . . . pilot- 
ing people safely and comfortably through 
the air... to their loved ones... invent. 


(Continued on page 310) 
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NewsNotes and Comments 
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CANNON STEERS FROM SLAM SERIES 

A gossip column is nothing more than a scan- 
dal sheet. No matter how cleverly written, it 
still hurts students, wrecks friendships, ruins 
reputations and causes grief generally. It allows 
the author to “sling mud” at people he doesn’t 
like. 

Items may easily be construed by the reader. 
All minds are not alike. Unless the writer is 
careful, suspicious people would think the worst 
about the most innocent incident reported in a 
gossip column. 

One excuse for a gossip column, according to 
those who use it, is to get more names in print. 
There are ways to do this without resorting to 
the “slam series.” Humorous incidents in class 
or on campus, hobbies, personality sketches, 
accomplishments get names in. Wouldn’t a pupil 
rather have an interesting feature written aboout 
him than have his name in the scandal column? 

If a girl is so lovesick, why doesn’t she go 
home and pour out her soul writing a few love 
poems instead of parading her affection in a 
trite gossip column? 

If a boy likes a girl, he can take her on dates 
or send her flowers; but it isn’t necessary to 
publicize the fact that he is enjoying having 
dates with her. 

The ARSENAL CANNON does not want to 
hurt its readers; it steers away from the sensa- 
tional; it practices only the best in journalism. 
And a gossip column does not represent the best 
—KEditorial, The Arsenal Cannon, Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana, 


“Future Unlimited”, by Deborah Newman, is 
a new School Savings play for grades 6 to 9. The 
cast includes 8 boys, 3 girls, 3 adults, and extra 
supporting children. The purpose of this play is 
to show the importance of buying and keeping 
Defense Stamps. Copies are available from 
Education Director, U. S. Savings Bond Division, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


LEARNING TO BE GOOD SPORTS 

The superintendent of Jefferson County 
Schools, Ky., and five high-school principals 
inaugurated a sportmanship workshop last No- 
vember to promote sportmanship and better 
understanding thru athletic relations. The work. 
shop was not, held to discourage competition, but 
to emphasize good conduct, clean hard play, 
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broadminded cheer leaders, tolerant spectators, 
gentlemen coaches, and crusading principals. 


“HIGH SCHOOL REVUE” 

More than 35,000 students in the high schools 
of the St. Louis metropolitan area have taken 
part during the past year in a program called 
“High School Revue,” which is sponsored jointly 
by the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and radio 
station KWK. 





NATIONAL STUDENT COUNCIL 
CONFERENCE 

The 1950 Student Councils Handbook, sent to 
every school that is a member of the National 
Association of Student Councils, describes the 
general conditions necessary for attendance at 
the 15th Annual National Conference of Student 
Councils. This will be held in the Bradford High 
School, Wellesley, Massachusetts, June 18-21, 
1951. Schools that are not members of the 
Association, may get full information by writing 
Dr. Gerald M. Van Pool, Executive Secretary, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


“Snip Shots From High School Publications” 
is a feature of Student Life magazine published 
by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. It includes items that have appeared 
in current student publications that are of more 
than passing interest. 


South Carolina’s State Board of Education re. 
cently adopted a resolution against the sale of 
soft drinks and candies to pupils during school 
hours on school premises. 


A selected group of Stephens students—eight 
during this semester—are learning to cope with 
the problems involved in publishing a daily news- 
paper by working as reporters and advertisiing 
assistants for the Columbia Tribune. 

The students spend six hours per week at the 
Tribune plant, with each girl holding an average 
of three different jobs during the course of the 
year. These may include general news reporting, 
work in sales, advertising copy and layout, or 
circulation. Since all of the girls employed by 
the Tribune serve as editors of Stephens Life, 
a weekly student publication of the College, they 
have further opportunities to apply newspaper 
techniques. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 

American Education Week has been scheduled 
this year for November 11-17 with a general 
theme of “Unite for Freedom.” The announce- 
ment was made following a recent meeting of 
the representatives of sponsors of AEW. Daily 
topics for the week are: Our Faith in God, 
Schools and Defense, Schools Keep Us Free, 
Education for the Long Pull, Teaching the 
Fundamentals, Urgent School Needs, Home- 
School-Community. 


“Scouting and Education,” by Samuel L. Hoi. 
ton, appears in the March number of Elementary 
School Journal. 


ARTICLES INVITED 


Readers of this journal are urged to share 
their ideas and experiences with others by offer- 
ing them for publication. A copy of an editorial 
bulletin which describes the various types of 
material used by School Activities will be sent 
on request. Address manuscripts to School Ac- 
tivities, 1515 Lane Street, Topeka, Kansas. 


SPEECH GROUP TAKES STAND ON 
CONTEST DISCUSSION 


The Illinois Speech Association has announced 
its position in the current discussion of contests 
on the secondary school level. 

In a special resolution, the association stated 
its belief that interscholastic speech contests, 
competently supervised and administered, pro- 
vide vital and powerful motivation, framework, 
and methodology for training in democratic par- 
ticipation. Therefore, the association recom- 
mended to the North Central Association that 
any move to eliminate interscholastic speech con- 
tests be postponed pending further investigation, 
research, and inquiry. —Illinois Education. 


Action without study is fatal. 
Study without action is futile. 
—Mary Beard 
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How We Do It 


CHARACTER EMPHASIS WEEK 

Building character for successful living has 
long been recognized as an essential part of 
school background and training by educators 
who have constantly emphasized this phrase of 
student learning. With this thought in mind, a 
“Character Emphasis Week” was planned and 
conducted in Highland Springs High School in 
Highland Springs, Virginia. The students them- 
selves were the originators of the program and, 
after the initial preparations had been made 
through the cooperation and advice of the prin- 
cipal and several members of the faculty, they 
went ahead to put the program into operation. 

The Honor Council, which was organized by 
a group of interested students and has ag its 
objective building character by encouraging and 
working for honesty and integrity, elected to 
sponsor this program, set in motion by asking 
the cooperation and participation of several other 
student organizations. This was done in order 
to make the project one of wide-spread interest 
and participation. Accordingly, the entire Honor 
Council met with the Student Council and dis- 
cussed the program and its possibilities. The 
Student Council gave its support in a very effec. 
tive way by assisting the Honor Council repre- 
sentatives to conduct a series of programs the 
week preceding the actual “Character Emphasis 
Week”. This program was carried on in the 
homerooms each morning, and everyone was 
given the opportunity to take part in the discus- 
sion and to offer comment or opinion. In this 
way the whole student body as a whole was 
better prepared for the thoughts and ideas ex- 
pressed in the speeches which they heard later 
in assembly. The Student Council was also asked 
to take part in giving the program by having 
its officers preside over one day’s assembly. 

The schedule was set up so as to provide for 
one assembly each day for an entire week, at 
which time a prominent man with a definite 
meessage for the students spoke on some phase 
of the topic “Building Character for Successful 
Living”. When the initial planning was being 
done, our principal met with several ministers 
from the various localities and denominations 
represented by the school, asked their advice in 
conducting such a program, and explained that 
it was to be done on an experimental basis. It 
was through the wholehearted approval and 
reccomendation of these ministers that so much 
was accomplished. Not only did they agree on 
the merits of such a program, but they joined 
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forces in an attempt to make the thing a real 
success. On the Sunday before the beginning of 
the program, many of the ministers used “Char- 
acter Building” as a topic for their sermons. In 
addition to this, a minister was present at each 
assembly program to give the invocation. 

Beginning the program on Monday, March 2v, 
Dr. Carl Sanders, Pastor of The Broad Street 
Methodist Church in Richmond, spoke on “Build. 
ing Character for Successful Living In the 
Home”. In the following days Dr. Fred Dixon, 
Principal of John Marshall High School in Rich- 
mond; Mr. Thomas Boushall, President of The 
Bank of Virginia; Dr. Robert Smart, Professor 
of Biology at The University of Richmond; and 
Dr. James Hillman, former President of Emory 
and Henry College in Virginia, came te the 
speaker’s platform of our high school te bring 
to each of us words of wisdom and encourage- 
ment. Dr. Sanders emphasized “Building Char- 
acter” as being of the utmost importance in 
hboy-girl relationships; Dr. Dixon in school life; 
Mr. Boushall on the job; Dr. Smart in world 
relations; and Dr. Hillman in community life. 

The program of the fizst assembly is typical 
of the remaining ones. At this assembly the 
executive committee of the Honor Council was 
seated on the stage and he program was carried 
on as follows: 


THEME: BUILDING CHARACTER FOR 
SUCCESSFUL LIVING IN THE HOME 


MONDAY, MARCI 20, 1950 


Sponsored by Honor Council............. 
Peyton Burruss, President 

Presiding 

“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Nare’”’...... 
Student Body 


BUWOCAHOD <i veieckuotucscueeemeeeues 
Reverend Gilliam Bentley 

Seripture: Deut: G20incscccccsoseveces 
Denwood Milby, Treasurer 

Of Honor Counci! 

SHGCARGE® 6 xcisntacasweuuec enue meemee ees 


Dr. Carl Sanders 

“Happy the Home When God is There”.... 

Student Body 
The next day the executive committea took charge 
of the assembly and the presentation of the 
guest speaker. In the remaining days of the 
week, the executive committees of the Senior 
Class, the Beta Club and the Monogram Club 
respectively presided over the assmblies. This 
was done so that the student body would be more 
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equally represented as having a part in the 
program. 

The individual student had been prepared for 
the program beforehand. This was done through 
the work of the principal and the faculty, the 
homeroom representatives to the Student and 
Honor Councils, and the school newspaper. There- 
fore he was rore responsive to the things that 
were said and was able to appreciate more 
fully the actual value of the entire program. 

After the first assembly program, the Stu- 
dent Council held a meeting and discussed the 
attitude of the students and the program as a 
whole. They decided to discuss more fully in 
each homeroom the ideas which were discussed 
by the speakers. The attitude of the student 
body was one of interest and cooperation and 
in the week following the program, evaluation 
slips were made and brought to each homeroom. 
Every student was then given the opportunity 
to criticize the activities that had been carried 
on, or to offer suggestions in regard to having 
a similar program next year. Below is an example 
of the slips that the students were asked to fill. 
Check the blanks: 

1. Do you think our Character Emphasis 
Week was worth our effort and time taken 
from class schedule? Yes...... INO) sc. 

2. Did the homeroom programs on character 
before and during this week help you? 


Ce DD cccss 
8. Do you think we should have a similar pro- 
gram next year? Yes...... INGOs css os 


4, Did the program help your thinking in a 
personal way as to the place of character 


in successful living? Yes...... OI: ve ca10i5:5 
5. Do you think it helped the school and 
school morale? Yes...... DQ). 6:05:00 


6. Students were asked to list briefly criti- 
cisms or suggestions here. 

A count was taken of the replies and the criti- 
cisms expressed which shows that the majority 
of students enjoyed the program, and were 
almost unanimous in saying that they had bene- 
fited from it. Most of them expressed the desire 
to have another one next year. BERNICE STEINKE, 
Highland Springs High School, Highland 
Springs, Virginia. 


STREAMLINING AN ANCIENT 

One morning last spring, the Latin class in 
Logansport High School took over the local 
broadcasting station for the usual weekly edu- 
cational program. The object of the activity was 
an exposition to the listening public of just 
what goes on in a Latin classroom today. To 
most of the unseen audience, remembering their 
own high school days, the word, Latin, probably 
brought to mind strings of apparently aimless 
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and endless conjugations; hardly wrung and 
sometimes strangely grotesque translations both 
into and out of; abstract vocabularies memorized 
by the sweat of the brow and the burning of 
midnight oil for tomorrow’s lesson; and occasion- 
ally other more devious methods of circumvent- 
ing the intricacies of the language of the 
Caesars, 

Those who listened to the students on the pro- 
gram that morning surely must have realized 
that a new day has dawned for the Latin stu- 
dent. According to the speakers, those who criti- 
cize their subject as a dead language are the 
ones vrho know the least about it. It is true that 
Latin still presents difficulties to some students, 
that vocabularies are still to be learned and 
worked upon and translations still to be deci- 
phered, but these are merely a means to an end, 
not ends in themselves. Almost 60% of the words 
of our own language are derived from either 
Latin or Greek, explained the broadcast, which 
means that students of Latin understand Eng. 
lish better, that English grammar begins to have 
more meaning, and that spelling is actually ea- 
sier when root derivations are studied. Latin, it- 
self, becomes more interesting when introduced 
as the language of a culture upon which our own 
is based. A knowledge of the lives of the Romans, 
their homes and their habits, the rise and fall of 
their empire, aids in an understanding of our civ- 
ilization. The young voices rang with sincerity 
as the definite aims of their subject were ex- 
pressed. They took on a more appreciative note 
as they began to describe the fun they had in 
the Latin Club sponsored by their instructor— 
a club organized along the lines of the Roman 
Republic, whose officers had similar duties and 
whose programs were filled with the doings in 
the day-by-day lives of the Roman people, 
problems of the high born Roman matron and 
the culinary secrets of the kitchen slaves. 

A discussion of their preparations for Latin 
Week rounded out the broadcast, and here, 
again, the practical side of their subject and its 
tie-up with modern life were emphasized. As 
part of his regular class work, each student was 
expected to work out a project on some related 
problem for the display held during the week 
at Open House, an annual event to which parents 
and patrons were invited. The material and con- 
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tent of the work varied with the ability and 
the initiative of the individual. Posters, models, 
pamphlets, scrap books, and contour maps were 
some of the entres. Roman life and military 
operations were represented by a miniature 
Roman house completely furnished, by a Roman 
water clock, by small accurately scaled war 
machines, and by soldiers’ uniforms and packs 
and weapons. A study of the classical myths 
had opened the eyes of the students to their 
utilization in our own everyday living. One of 
the posters, outstanding in its class, was a study 
cf Wedgewood pottery ornamented with myth- 
ological scenes in decorative design. Botany, 
biology, astronomy—sciences whose terminology 
is largely dependent upon Latin were the sub- 
sects of many of the projects, An original Latin 
song by the boys’ chorus brought the program 
to a close and provided a musical fadeout for the 
broadcast. 

Guidance councilors who meet with high 
school students to advise them concerning a 
choice of subjects are familiar with the plain- 
tive, “But Latin is hard!” or “I just can’t get it!” 
and to that there is no other answer than to 
agree. It is difficult, but good students can profit 
by enrolling in a subject that challenges their best 
thinking, What better preparation for living can 
we give our youth today than an understanding 
that real life situations are never tailored to fit 
and that actual living is not easy? Personally, I 
have always had a vast admiration for the 
teacher of foreign languages in a high school 
whose job it is to make a dfficult subject at- 
tractive, who must keep her standards of 
achievement high, and at the same time per. 
suade her students that hard work is fun. Hers is 
a task from which a Hercules might shrink. She 
must streamline an ancient, circa 700 B.C., to 
the New Look, 1951 A. D.—Mary HEAtgEy, Cloth- 
ing Instructor, Logansport High School, Logans- 
port, Indiana. 


SCIFNCE FOR SMALL FRY 

One corner of my third grade room is set 
aside for science. We have named this place, 
“Our Science Laboratory.” Store crates, painted 
by the boys and girls, are used for their collec- 
tions of stones, shells, nuts, twigs, insects, leaves, 
plants, and other objects of interest to them. We 
try to indentify every item and label it. If we 
are unsure of its name, we consult books or 
take it to an authority in order that our labeling 
will be as accurate as possible. 

A bulletin board, on which is tacked the con- 
struction work of the pupils, such as, charts, 
drawings, booklets, pictures, clippings, etc., is 
a very important part of our science corner. 
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The material used on the bulletin board is 
changed weekly so that it is always new and 
challenging not only to the class but to others 
who visit us. 

In front of our crate collections is a large 
table on which the boys and girls do their ex- 
periments. One year, they became so enthusiastic 
about our study of air that they decided to prac- 
tice their experiments well enough to be given 
in a show for the whole school. The following 
experiments were given: 

1. Showed that two holes are needed in a can 
in order to allow the liquid inside to flow out 
freely. 

2. Filled a glass with water; placed a paper 
over the top; placed hand over paper and turned 
upside down; water stayed in glass until paper 
became water-soaked., 

3. Showed that water flows more freely from 
a bottle when held at an angle than when held 
straight upside down. 

4. Placed a paper against the hand; walked 
briskly; paper stuck to the hand. 

5. Stamped on a wet leather disk which had 
a string tied through it. Pulled on string; leather 
disk stuck to the floor. 

6. Placed a glass over a burning candle and 
it went out. 

7. Placed a candle in a pan in which were 
two inches of water. Placed a glass over the 
candle, Candle went out and water went into 
glass to a higher level than that in the pan. 

8. Held a spiral pin whoel over a lighted 
candle and it turned slowly. 

9. Showed that you can put your hand near- 
er a lighted candle if you approach it from the 
side than if you approach it from above. 

10. Made a boomerang out of heavy paper and 
threw it. Watched it travel back. 

11. Tied four small stones in the corners of a 
large handkerchief. Tossed it into the air and 
watched it sail slowly down. 

Many other experiments can be added to those 
suggested above, As each boy or girl performed 
his experiment. another child explained what he 
was doing and why certain results happened. 
The other grades enjoyed it so much that the 
principal asked us to give it for a P. T. A. meet- 
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ing. When the parents saw it, their reaction was, 
“We didn’t think such children could perform 
experiments so well and explain them so clearly!” 

Yes, indeed, science is fun for even a primary 
grade. We would be lost wthout our stimulating 
science corner which keeps us alert to natural 
prenomena. It is the most popular spot in my 
third grade room.—DoroTHEA LANGSTAFF, Third 
Grade Teacher, Ho-Ho-Kus Public School, Ho- 
Ho-Kus, New Jersey. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUND 


The Council Grove 1930 summer playground 
program began June 1, and lasted till August 
18. It was sponsored by the city schools, and 
most of its activities were held at the high 
school stadium. Supervised play was offered 
from 9 to 11:30 o’clock five mornings a week. 
The program was divided into three parts, 
Physical Education for high school boys, Phy- 
sical Education for high school girls, and play- 
ground for all grade-school chidren. 

In the grade-school division the chilren were 


allowed to come and go ag they pleased, and 
there was no set schedule or pattern of activities. 


The boys started off the summer with com- 
petitive hardball games. Each day new captains 
and sides were chosen, and the outcome of the 
game was published in the local newspaper 
along with the names of the players. 


While the older girls played softball, the 
younger chidren occupied themseves with rope 
jumping, relays, and various playground games. 
On hot days the rest period was extended into a 
quiet hour of story telling, reading, record appre- 
ciation, and such restful play as “Simon Says 
Thumbs Up,” “Gossip,” and guessing games. 

For children who were not entered in group 
games, the tether ball equipment was always 
ready. This game was enjoyed by boys and girls 
of all ages. To describe the game, a ball is tied 
to the end of a rope and fastened to a pole. Two 
children stand opposite each other and try to 
wind the rope their way around the pole by 
punching the ball. This made a good tourna- 
ment game. Another popular game for all ages 
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was “Kick the Can,” a complicated version of 
hide and seek. 

The game of “Trails” was especially good for 
days when the group was small. A few of the 
larger boys would be given a head start in or- 
der to make trails to a hiding place. The rest 
of the group followed the trail and tried to find 
them. 

A favored shady spot at the stadium was 
often used by the smaller children for building 
miniature towns. Rock, sticks, sand, and pop- 
bottle caps served as building materials. The 
snack shack near-by made an excellent play- 
house for those who brought dolls. Such games 
helped the children to entertain themselves. 

The boys’ hardball: games changed to softball, 
then football, but it was very few days that 
there was not a big ball game of some kind on 
the stadium grounds. Rain, mud, and wet grass 
had little effect on the attendance. 

“Can ball”, was a game that could be played 
inside the building on rainy days, or in the shade 
on hot days. The game is similar to basket ball, 
with the use of a can and a small rubber ball. 

The highlight of each week was the Friday 
morning picnic. Something different was 
planned for each week. One Friday it was a bi. 
cycle hike 2 miles out of town to a creek and pic- 
nic spot. Another week a trailer served as trans- 
portation to a river bed. The children always 
looked forward to the weeks when they got to 
ride in the back of an old truck. In it they 
traveled to Lake Kahola, Lake Council Grove, 
and to pastures and creeks close to town. Cars, 
trucks, and station wagons were furnished by 
towns people. On these outings the boys and 
girls, usually about 85 in number, entertain 
themselves with wading, swimming, collecting 
fossils and shells, building dams, and exploring 
the countryside. 

Although the children were under supervision 
in their summer program, they were allowed as 
much freedom of choice, individuality, and imagi- 
nation as was possible in a controlled group. 
This filled a need that they sometimes miss in 
supervised play.—ESTHER RInGs, Music Super- 
visor, Council Grove Public Schools, Council 
Grove, Kansas. F 





BLUE TRIANGLE PROJECT 

“What vocation shall I choose?” 

Feeling a need for additional vocational 
guidance at Bloomington High School, we se- 
‘ected “Choosing Your Career’ as the year’s 
program theme for Blue Triangle, high school 
branch of the YWCA for junior and senior girls. 
Each bi-weekly meeting, according to our plans, 
would be devoted to one career open to women, 
and information would be given on the ad- 
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vantages and disadvantages in the requisite 
training and cost, salaries, working conditions, 
professional duties, and personal qualifications 
for each vocation. 

During the summer we planned the programs, 
which were to cover the fields of journalism, 
hair-styling and cosmetics, teaching, library 
science, welfare work, home economics, office 
work, “~homemaking, merchandising, medicine, 
missionary service, and art. In August we com- 
piled and mimeographed an eight-page hand- 
book which included the year’s program as well 
as the purpose and information about the club 
itself. These handbooks were given to every 
yunior and senior girl in school during the mem- 
bership drive in September. The list of members 
grew to 150, 60% of those eligible to join. 

A talk by a local minister on “The Christian’s 
Attitude Toward Vocations” served as an inspir. 
ing introducticn to the year’s program. Careers 
in journalism were covered in a twenty-minute 
play written and directed by one member and 
starring five others in the cast. Stage settings 
were used wherever possible to add interest to 
the programs. 

The round-table discussion on teaching, con- 
sisting of a panel of two teachers, three stu- 
cents, and a student moderator, was set in a 
schoolroom atmosphere. At either side of the 
stage, a tall white dunce cap stood on a round 
three-legged stool, and behind the group was a 
portable blackboard. A globe was on the table. 

We have attempted to vary the method of 
presentation as much as possible. Plans for the 
year include demonstrations, movies, a fashion 
show, musical programs, guest speakers, skits, 
and panel discussions. Devotional services at 
Christmas and Easter provide the religious 
phase of the program. 

The programs have been supplemented with 
several publications. In addition to the hand. 
book and the news-bulletin distributed at each 
meeting, a sixty-three page publication of 
Indiana University entitled “What Makes an 
Educated Woman?” and describing in detail 
forty-five careers open to women was given to 
every member. In conjunction with the meeting 
on library science, the program committee pre- 
pared and distributed a classified bibliography 
of 170 career books in the high school library. 
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Enough copies of this bibliography were made 
to supply also the guidance office and the 
library. Plans are underway for a yearbook to 
be distributed at the last meeting in May, sum. 
marizing the year’s activities. 

The activities of Blue Triangle, however, ex- 
tend beyond the half-hour bi-weekly meetings. 
The service committee operates a candy table in 
the front hall after school, two days each week. 
The profit from the sale of the candy is used 
for a scholarship to Indiana University, awarded 
at commencement each year to a senior girl who 
has been outstanding in the club. 

One of the service projects is a chorus of fifty 
members, that performs for convocations, special 
club meetings, and local civic groups. 

The social committee plans the two annual 
social gatherings. One event was a Thanks- 
giving pot-luck served by candle-light, family 
style. The entertainment included a humorous 
monologue and group singing, and closed with a 
religious program and singing of the Y-Teen 
hymn, “Follow the Gleam.” 

In programs, in service projects, and in social 
gatherings, the members of the Bloomington 
High School Blue Triangle are learning to work 
together and are looking to the future—planning 
today for a brighter tomorrow.—PEGGY Cook, 
Program Chairman, HELEN Lycas, President, 
SARAH FRANKLIN, Sponsor, Blue Triangle, 
Bloomington High School, Bloomington, Ind, 


THE TIGER IS DEMOCRACY AT WORK? 

Organized originally for the purpose of keep- 
ing a record of the news of Central High School, 
The Tiger, the school paper, has grown to be one 
of the outstanding extra-curricular features of 
the school. 

Extra-curricular activities are scheduled for 
Monday and Wednesday afternoons, at three 
o'clock, for a thirty-minute period. On Mon- 
day’s agenda are three clubs meetings which 
deal directly with this activity and its growth. 

One club is called the Tiger Cub Staff. The 
membership is purely voluntary. In it students 
are trained in a broad manner on the various 
phases of journalism. They are given practice 
in writing various types of articles. 

Another club is the Tiger Literary Staff. To 
be a member of this organization, students are 
required to have been members of the Cub Staff 
two semesters. On entrance to this club, each 
member is permitted to list his three preferences 
as to the type of writing he wishes to do. Fof 
example, he may choose news writing, feature 
writing, sports writing, or column writing. Most 
members remain on this staff until they grad- 
uate. 

Talents, abilities, accuracy, and promptness of 
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all members are observed by the editor, associate 
editors, and adviser. This is for the very definite 
intent of advancing the reporters to special 
positions of editors and editor of the publica- 
tion. 

The duties of the Literary Staff are to gather, 
write, and make-up the news. In order to do 
this, the following organization is formed: 
editor, associate editors (three), news editor, 
column writers, sports editor, sports writers, and 
exchange editor. 

The Tiger Talk Column is a substitute for the 
said “gossip column.” This column is now made 
up of clean, wholesome happenings in the various 
classrooms and other activities of the school. 
The editor is on the watch for those happenings 
that are funny, but not maliciously cutting or 
unkind to pupils or faculty. 

The responsibility of the editor is to make- 
up the first page, while the three associate 
editors make.up the second, third, and fourth 
pages respectively. It is also the duty of these 
members to proof the copy for their pages and 
to assist one another. 

The exchange editor of the Tiger Literary 
Staff keeps a close contact with various other 
schools and their publications by sending a copy’ 
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of each issue of The Tiger to the school in an 
exchange plan. 

This club has at least one and usually two stu- 
dents to serve as typists. It is their duty 
to copy all material that is received, and make 
it in the best form possible for the editors. The 
copy is previously checked by the various copy- 
editors—news, sports, feature, and column. 

The Tiger Business Staff also meets on Mon- 
day. Membership is voluntary also. This club 
makes it possible to publish the paper by se- 
curing advertisements to finance the entire 
organization. This staff is composed of: business 
manager, advertising managegr, circulation 
manager, salesmen, cub salesmen, photographer, 
and adviser. It is the duty of the club to arrange 
the dummy for the advertisements and to check 
them for final release. 

This staff makes all deliveries in the school, 
to advertisers, and to the elementary schools. 

The advisers of the Literary and Business 
Staffs are allowed one period a day for planning 
The Tiger. The typists as well as the editor, 
associate editors, business manager, and sales- 
men meet for counsel at this time. 

The Tiger is issued bi-weekly with an average 
of fifteen issues per school year. It is financed 
through local advertising and a small amount 
of money from the schvol activity fund. Every 
student that akes an activity ticket receives the 
paper regularly. 

The paper is printed by a local firm in the 
city. The copy goes to press one week before 
the date of publication. Approximately 950 
copies of each issue are printed. 

Under this plan of organization, much con- 
fidence is placed in all club members. It is 
assumed that they have the ability to exercise 
good judgment and make intelligent decisions. 
It is definitely understood that it is published 
by students, about students, and for students, 
because it’s the students’ paper. This is de- 
mocracy at work in the school.—Mary ELIz- 
ABETH WILSON, Literary Staff Adviser, Central 
High School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


STUDENTS PROMOTE WATER 
CONSERVATION 


Given the opportunities to discuss civic prob- 
lems and to arrive at conclusions regarding 
them, young people can be depended upon to 
assume their responsibility as citizens with con. 
siderable spirit and imagination. LEarly last 
October, one such group of young people in the 
School Civic Club at Junior High School 73 in 
Brooklyn centered its interest around the grow- 
ing crisis in its city’s dwindling water supply. 

After a brief period of discussion of the prob- 
lem, a period of investigation followed. When 
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books, magazines, and newspapers were ex- 
hausted, interviews with people ranging from a 
local plumber to the Deputy Commissioner of 
Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity filled the 
gaps. 

On the basis of information obtained, the club 
mwembers concluded that conservation was the 
major solution to the problem of  shorage. 
Squads were organized to inspect the school and 
report leaks to the custodian. Teams of min- 
ute-men made one-minute speeches in every 
class in the school to alert others to the need 
for conservation. Posters of all sorts were hung 
throughout the school and neighborhood. One 
ef the many depicted a talking drop who ad- 
monished the viewer: 

I’m a DROP 
But you’re a DRIP 
If you let me DROP 
Another showed a falling drop in the process 
of being wasted, crying: 
Save me! Save me! 

This done, the club members called a meeting 
of all school civic clubs in the neighborhood tv 
exchange ideas on water conservation. A repre- 
sentative of the Department of Water Supply, 
Gas, and Electricity was on hand to answer 
technical questions. 

This meeting reached many, but the club 
members felt there was much more to be done, 
many more people to be reached. Posters and 
speeches were not enough. A play was sug- 
gested and planned until someone proposed a 
movie. A borrowed camera and youthful imagi- 
nations produced a five-minute film entitled, 
It’s in Your Hands, which re-emphasized that 
students could keep their city healthy and safe 
by saving water. 

To enhance the value of the movie as a propa- 
ganda instrument, a publicity campaign was 
conducted in true Hollywood style. Announce. 
ments of the premiere of the film were attached 
to the water conservation posters. Student 
and community interest ran high. The school 
district superintendent and a speaker from the 
Department of Water Supply were present and 
both spoke briefly. After the movie was shown, 
a mimeographed check-list was distributed to 
all students present, with instructions on how 
to save water. The program ended with the 
singing of an original song on the theme, 
written by a teacher. Arrangements were 
made to send the film and song to other schools. 

This done, the Junior High School 73 Civic 
Club members were satisfied that they were do- 
ing everything possible to conserve water on 
an individual and community-wide basis. Perma- 
nent committees were elected to inspect school 
water outlets and maintain school and neighbor- 
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hood posters. 

In the project described, above, tomorrow’s 
America pitched in half a generation ahead of 
time to do a necessary job today. A spirit 
similar to that which prevailed in young peo- 
ples’ harvest brigades and scrap drives during 
the war was generated. The energy released 
by this inter-action between youth and com- 
munity radiated to areas beyond water con. 
servation. The young people established them- 
selves as thinking, socially responsible persons. 

When a club committee visited the Deputy 
Commissioner of Water, he opened his office to 
the students as he would have to representatives 
of an adult civic organization. Great pains 
were taken by him and his staff to answer 
every question, even when doing so meant long 
technical explanation involving records svhich 
had to be sent for. Parents opened their homes 
to movie taking. Storekeepers gave their win- 
dows for posters. An important city newspaper 
sent a reporter to view the film, and the news- 
paper subsequently published a complete account 
of it. 

The students were soon aware that they were 
fulfilling a social need of great importance be- 
yond the limits of their usual assignments. 
Their trips, poster distribution, planning ac- 
tivities, and movie making occupied them after 
school hours. The line between school and com. 
munity dissolved. School activity became com- 
munity activity. The students did not play-act 
citizenship; they practiced it. 

The school authorities’ role in this project 
was a delicate one. To lay down a definite 
procedure would have taken the initiative from 
the students and would have robbed them of the 
satisfaction of thinking through a problem 
successfully. On the other hand, to allow the 
students to do it all alone would have robbed 
them of the school’s rich facilities. Therefore 
nothing was forced on the students. The school 
authorities assumed a stand-by position, pre- 
pared to meet the needs of the club as they 
arose. The idea of a district-wide meeting of 
schools came from the club members. Once 
suggested, it was cleared in short order by the 
district superintendent. Similagly, plans for 
activity within the school met with instant re- 
sponse only after the students suggested them. 

Where special training or materials were re. 
quired, the school’s faculty provided it immedi- 
ately. Where possible, problems of water com 
servation entered English, art, science, mathe- 
watics, music, and health education classes. 
Representatives of the Board of Education 
School Civic Clubs were on hand at all times for 
guidance and integration with the School Civic 
program generally. 
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All responsibilities were assumed and fulfilled 
by the club membership, although the school 
and its facilities were always accessible for aid 
and guidance. That the program was a success 
attests to tne ability of young people to con- 
tribute positively to their community. Long 
after the boys and girls take full baths again 
and the water shortage is forgotten, this exer- 
cise in citizenship will continue to propel them 
all into a clear thinking, alert community life. 
---NORMAN TEITEL, JHS 73, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ALL-STUDENT COMMENCEMENT PROGRAM 


One of the best commencement programs ever 
presented by the West Frankfort Junior High 
School, according to the concensus of opinion as 
voiced by the townspeople and school officials, 
was presented by the 163 eighth grade graduates 
Friday evening, May 26, 1950, in the gymnasium 
of Central Janior High School. 

The all-student program, planned by a com- 
mittee of eighth grade home room teachers and 
representatives from the eighth grade students, 
represented a culmination of a correlated unit of 
classroom work on the state of Illinois. The pro- 
gram showed the growth and development of 
Illinois as a state in song, picture and story. 

The art students planned and executed large 
dioramas (six by eight feet) that depicted the 
various episodes of Illinois history that were fea- 
tured in the program. These colorful dioramas 
were framed and mounted by the boys in the shop 
classes. 

Scripts to accompany the various episodes pic- 
tured in the dioramas were prepared in the social 
studies and English classes. Students who gave 
the talks were chosen by their classmates. They 
were trained in the speech classes. Music, typical 
of the various episodes pictured in the dioramas 
and of the various periods discussed, was pre- 
sented by the band, choruses, and by the entire 
class. 

The program was presented in the gymnasium, 
which also serves as the large auditorium. The 
graduates sat in the north bleachers. The dio- 
ramas, depicting the progress of the state, ex- 
tended along the entire length of the north wall 
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just above the heads of the graduates. 

After the processional and invocation, the 
auditorium was in semi-darkness. As each stu- 
dent discussed his part of the diorama, the spot 
light was focused on him and his part of the dio- 
rama. Those participating in the musical num- 
bers were also “spotted” when they rendered 
their selections. 

After the invocation no adult appeared on the 
program until time for the presentation of diplo- 
mas.—DAISY ROTRAMEL, English Teacher, Central 
Junior High School, West Frankfort, Illinois. 





PUBLICITY FOR THE ACTIVITIES 
PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 285) 
200d schools will use them. Activities 
portrayed should be those of general in- 
terest so that the looking and listening 
public will be attracted. 
OPEN HOUSE 

An open house for the general public 
is a good medium for publicizing the ac- 
tivities program. To be successful, it 
must be planned so that a maximum of 
interest can be engendered. The pupils 
take an especially big job on their hands. 

Types of activities portrayed to the 
general public must be well chosen for in- 
terest, because here we have a group of 
people who are not so much interested in 
an individual as in what the school is 
producing. The activities should be real- 
istic in nature, not something artificially 
implanted in the school system, Here 
good publicity will make the general pub- 
lic know that the activities program is an 
important part of the school. 

CONCLUSION 

Unless our activities programs are well 
organized, they will stand little chance 
of succeeding. One point of great im- 
portance in this organization is that of 
publicity. The pupil, teacher, parent, 
and general public must know about the 
program and help participate in it for the 
betterment of a most-needed part of to- 
day’s school. 

In order to facilitate a better organiza- 
tion, one that will have a good publicity 
program, read “Extracurricular Trou- 
bles? Try a Business Manager,” which 
appeared in Clearing House for Novem- 
ber, 1949. It is suggested here that a 
full-time or part-time manager will not 
only be able to coordinate the plan better, 
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but will also be able to publicize it prop- 
erly. Teachers would probably like this 
type of thing because the job of manager 
ee also be to equalize the tasks of the 
staff. 


STAIRWAY TO THE STARS 
(Continued from page 292) 
But again there is movement in the sky 
And the beautiful pillar catches his eys. 
It slowly revolves and his heart skips a 
beat 
For Twinkle is there sound asleep. 


His steps are deliberate as he approaches 
the throne; 

The music leaps forth in beautiful tone. 

Twinkle is dreaming but the melody 
drifts through 

She opens her eyes and winks at you. 

And Winkle’s heart is forever true. 


“T will no longer be alone in the moon 
For Twinkle will join me very soon.” 


We have presented the stars for your 
view 
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The year, 1951, will represent 45 
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1951 Catalog is the result of 
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And we are wishing many sweet dreams 
for you. 


“GOODNIGHT” 


RECORDS USED FOR STYLE SHOW 
Sunrise Serenade 

Five Foot Two, Eyes of Blue 
Daybreak 
Blue Moon 
Ivy 

Dark Eyes 
Matinee 
Kokomo Indiana 
There’s a Song in My Heart 
I’ll See You Again 
You Do 
And So To Bed 
The Very Thought of You 
Linda 

In a Little Book Shop 
Lavender Blue 
It’s a Grand Night for Singing 
You Were Meant for Me 
Peg O’ My Heart 
Everywhere You Go 
Cocktails for Two 
We Knew It All the Time 
Night and Day 

I Wish I didn’t Love You So 
If I’m Lucky 
The Man That Paints a Rainbow in the Sky 
Easter Parade 
Dancing in the Dark 
Far Away Places 
Mood Indigo 
A Pretty Girl is Like a Melody 
Thousand and One Nights 
Sleepy Time Gal 
For Sentimental Reasons 
O But I Do 
Time On My Hands 
I’m Sorry But I’m Glad 
Begin the Beguine 


INDEX TO 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
School Activities and Independent, Creative Think- 
ing—J. R. Shannon. P. 3, Sept. ’50. 
Activities for All American Youth—Adolph Unruh. 
P. 5, Sept. ’50. ’ 
Activities Program as a Public Relations Medium 
—William A. Bennie. P. 22, Sept. ’50. 


Public Opinion of Pupils as a Force in Adminis- 
tration—Orlie M. Clem. P. 45, Oct. ’50. 


Student Activities Lead, Willy-Nilly—_J. R. Shan- 
non. FP. 838, Nov. 50. 


Why Secret Societies Exist in Our Schools—L. R. 
Kilzer. P. 86, Nov. ’50. 
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It’s Magic 

Marie 

Illusions 

A Tree in the Meadow 

If This Isn’t Love 

It’s Dream Time 

They Say It’s Wonderful 

In the Market Place of Old Monterey 
My Darling, My Darling 

Tune for Humming 

Can’t Get Out of This Mood 
Beginning of the End 

I’ve Got You Under My Skin 
Encore Cherie 

What It Seemed To Be 

Beg Your Pardon 

I Don’t Know Enough About You 
Dream Girl 

Would You Believe Me 

Why Did It Have to Happen So Soon 
Moonlight Serenade 

Moondust Rhapsody 

Solitude 

Lady Be Good 





ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 298) 

ing a new type of plane to carry health- 
giving milk or medicine to children. But 
most of all Danny, you can show kind- 
ness in every day things, that’s where 
most people fail, that’s where kindness 
is most needed, too. And remember, 
Danny, a little kindness goes a long way. 
(Music up full.) 


Here you have samples of skits which illus- 
lustrate what is meant when we speak of variety, 
worthwhileness, and entertainment. Draw up 
your assembly schedule so that all of these 
characteristics are dominant. Make the assem- 
bly period one to anticipate. Make it varied 
enough so that all students will have something 
to look forward to. 


VOL. XXili 


School Activities and School Control__J. R. Shan- 
non. P. 115, Dec. ’O. 


Evolution of Phil Thomas-—Orlie M. Clem. P. 150, 
Jan. *51. 


Student Activities and Leadership—J. R. Shannon. 
P. 183, Feb. ’51. 


Do High School Activities Take Too Much Time? 
—John D. Flatt. P. 189, Feb. ’'51. 


How Much Responsibility May a Student Council 
Carry?—Roy Smith. P. 191, Feb. ’51. 


School Activities and the Social Recluse—J. R. 
Shannon. P. 211, Mar. ’51. 


Increasing Interest and Participation in Activities 
—Artpur C. Hearn. P. 212, Mar. 51 
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Preparing Teachers to Sponsor English Activities 
—William S. Sterner. P. 214, Mar. ’51. 

Improving Human Relations Through a _ Pupil- 
Activity Program—Frederick B. Kutz. P. 217, 
Mar. ’51. 

Are Students Really Interested in Music? 
F. Buegel. P. 226. Mar. ’51. 

Student Teachers as ‘‘Sponsors’’—M. L. Story. P. 
243, Apr. ’51. 
Looking Forward to College Activities—Herbert 
Whitney and Lawrence Riggs. P. 244, Apr. ’51. 
How about the Honor Roll?—Leonard G. Palopoli. 
P. 256, Apr. ’51. 

How to Deal with Fraternities and Sororities— 
Martha Shimp. P. 257, Apr. ’51. 

Preparation of Sponsors of Pupil Activities— 
William R. Sterner. P, 275, May ’51. 

The Teachers, Yes! The Senators, No!__A. Jeanette 
Hungerford P. 278, May ’51. 

Publicity for the Activities Program—Charles C. 
Carman. P. 282, May ’51. 
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ASSEMBLIES 
Assembly Programs for October—Irene Gray. P. 
26, Sept. ’50. 
Assembly Programs for November—Irene Gray. 


P. 66, Oct. ’'50. 

Fairy Tale Makes Good—Natalie Roode and Ruth 
Shattuck. P. 72, Oct. °50. 

Armistice Day—Marilyn Locker. P. 76, Oct. ’50. 

“We Ask It and You Answer It’’ Assembly Pro- 
gram—Daisy Rotramel. P. 77. Oct. ’50. 

Assembly Programs for December—Irene Gray. 
P. 100, Nov. ’50. 

Christmas at Ho'land High School—Peter Veltman. 
P. 105, Nov. ’50. 


Annual Christmas Assembly—Reade W. Corr. P. 
110, Nv. 7°50. 

Assembly Programs for January—lIrene Gray. P. 
131, Dec. ’50. 


Awards Assembly at Night—Robert R. Halley. P. 
150, Jan. ’51. 


Assembly Programs for 
P. 162, Jan. "Sl. 

Assembly Programs for March—Irene Gray P. 194, 
Feb. ’51. 

Easter Assembly 
51. 


February—lIrene Gray. 


W Lester 





Carver. P. 202, Feb. 

Assembly Programs for April—Irene Gray. P. 227, 
Mar. ’51. 

The Core Program and Assemblies—Margaret M. 
McFeaters. P. 236, Mar. ’51. 

Assembly Programs for May—lIrene Gray. P. 259, 
Apr. "Si. 

Award: Assemblies—Golda Gaskins. P. 262, Apr. ’51. 


Assembly Programs for September—Irene Gray. 
P. 295, May ’51. 
Character Emphasis Week—Bernice Steinke. P. 


301, May ’51. 


ATHLETICS 


So You Want to Be a Cheerleader!—Carl L. Amun- 
dson. P. 88, Nov. ’ 
They’d Rather Stay in 

P. 95, Nov. ’50. 

Should Junior High Schools Have Highly Organized 
Competitive Athletics?—Floyd A. Rowe. P. 96, 
Nov. '50. 

Organizing A Drill 
>» 120, Dec. ’50. 

Junior High School Intramural Program for Boys 
Gerald R. Mayer. P. 170, Jan. ’51. 

The Status of Interscholastic Athletics in Second- 
ary Schools for girls—Louise Weisigner. P. 184, 
Feb. '51. 

Summer playground-—Esther Rings. 


School—Stuart Anderson, 


Team—Kay Teer Crawford. 


P. 304, May’51. 
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CLUBS 


Making Latin Fun—Ruth M. Rogge. P. 62, Oct. °50 

Key Ciub at Gray High School—Sterlyn Hennis. 
P. T, Oct. ’SO. 

A:‘t Club Sponsors Contest—Frank H. Tresisi. P. 
71, Oct. °50. 

Homemaking for Family Life—Frances M. Beven. 
Pp. 76, Oct. '50. 

Senior High School Club and Orientation Activi- 
ties—John W. Bell, P. 105, Nov. ’50. 

Students Fill Junior Red Cross Christmas Boxes 
—Letha Coakley. P. 109, Nov. ’50. 

Suggestion for a Future Teachers Club—William 
A. Bennie. P. 119, Dec. ’50. 

Organizing the Science Club—Richard M. Weigel. 
P. 157, Jan. ’51. 

Birds and Bird House Club—R. Paul Lightie. P. 
170, Jan. "Sk. 

Baby Sitters—Marietta Oldham. P. 172, Jan. ’51. 

French Club—Floy Stone. P. 234, Mar. ’51. 

Service Clubs and Public Relations__Calvin T. 
Ryan. P. 248, Apr. ’51. 

For G. A. A. Sponsors Only—Dorothy McNeill. P. 
254, Apr. ’51. 

Junior Classical League Activities—Sally Tisdale. 
P. 266, Apr. ’51. 

Hi-Lo-Y Club—M. Locky. P. 269, Apr. ’51. 

Streamlining an Ancient—Mary Healey. P. 302, 

Science for Small Fry—Dorothea Langstaff. P. 303. 
May ’51. 





DEBATE, DRAMATICS AND SPEECH 
The Play Versus the Minstrel—Charles F. Eck- 
hardt. P. 18, Sept. ’50. 


Thotem Poles and Puppets—Leslie H. Jones. P. 21, 
Sept. ’ 

Debates Are Judged by Human Beings—J. Weston 
Walch. P. 24, Sept. 50. 

Should We Reject the Welfare State?—Harold E. 
Gikson P. 54, Oct. 50. 

Tragedy of the Empty 
P. 60, Oct. ’50. 

The Welfare State Is Here to Stay—Harold E. 
Gibson. P. 90, Nov. ’50. 

The Director Is a Ham—Ralph E. 
Nov. 50. 

Everyone Wants in the Act—Ralph E. 
123, Dec. ’50. 

Planning the Affirmative Rebuttal Speech—Harold 
. Gibson. P. 125, Dec. ’50. 

Speech—Harold E. Gib- 


Stage—Ralph E. Gauvey. 


Gauvey. P. 94, 


Gauvey. P. 


Planning the Rebuttal 
son. P. 160, Jan. ’51. 


Open Forum as a Substitute for Formal Debating 


—Willard Iselin. P.. 201, Feh. ’51. 

Group Theatrical Reading—R. L. Irwin. P. 221, 
Mar. ’51. 

War Effects on Stage—Diane Jessen. P. 233, 
Mar. ’51. 


Fourth Grade Production in Puppetry—Irene Ho- 
feld. P. 258, Apr. ’51. 7 

Drama Warkance- Ralph E. Gauvey. P. 276, May, 
51. 

The Fallacy of Inherent Evil—Donald K. 

293, May ‘'51. 


Debate: 
Smith and William S. Howell. P. 


FINANCING ACTIVITIES 


Youth Stages Festival—Edna B. Stephens. P. 3, 
Sept. 50. 

Teen Canteen—Honolulu—_Doris Huddleston. P. 74, 
Oct. '50. 

Teen Town—Du 
Dec. ’50. 

Carnivals Are 
155, Jan. ’51. 

Financing Activities by Concessions and Sales— 
Robert R. Halley. P. 187, Feb. ’51. 

A Preference Ticket Plan—A. C. Ridinger. P. 269, 
Apr. ’5l. 


Quoin Teen Age Club. P. 138, 


Profitable Fun—R. P. Hibbs. P. 
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PARTIES 


“Disneylandia’’—Anna L. Brewer. P. 33, Sept. ’50. 

The Mardi Gras Costume Ball—Henry Pang. P. 75, 
Oct. ’50. 

Square Dance—Wauneta Griffin. P. 107, Nov. ’50. 

Red Sock Dance—Juanita Smith. P. 187, Dec. ’50. 

Social Events of Hi-Tri—Susan Jane Boyle. P. 
140, Dec. ’50. 


Piue Triangle Project—Helen Lycas. P. 305, May 
"51. 


PROGRAMS 


Latin Week in Latrobe High School—Adeline E., 
Reeping. P. 35, Sept. ’50. 

Biography of ‘a Halloween Idea—Lester A. 
endall. P. 51, Oct. 50. 

Student Council Wins a Prize—Edna Mest. P. 65, 
Oct. ° 

Tolo Week—Cleo Beckstrom. P. 71, Oct. '50. 

Santa’s Singing Toys Highlight Christmas 
play—Chuck Ennis. P. 109, Nov. ’50. 

Christmas Program Grows out of Teachers’ Work- 
shop—Peter Veltman. P. 109, Nov. ’50. 

Let’s Sing Together for a Change—Norman C. 
Mohn. 

Local High 
P. 137, Dec. 
3ands All the Way Through School—Ralph W. 
Chandler. P. 172, Jan. ’51. 

Career Month—Larry Bothell. P. 202, 

A Memorial Rose Garden—Ethel L. 
Feb. ’51. 

Lite Adjustment Through Microphone Activities— 
George R. Gordon. P. 219, Mar. ’51. 

Boys’ State for Citizenship and Leadership—D. W. 
Tieszen. P. 222, Mar. ’51. 

Contest Sells Correct English—Joan Bensen. P. 
234, Mar. °51. 

Looking Ahead into High School—Maude fF. 
Mueller. P. 236, Mar. ’51. 

“A Time of Challenge’’—Hattiesburg (Miss.) H.S 
Class of 1951. P. 250, Apr. ’51. 

Why Not a May Day Festival This Year? 
C. Mohn. P. 2538, Apr. ’51. 

Our Last Minute Spring Concert—Gwendolyn F. 
Buttermore. P. 268, Apr. ’51. 

Stairway to the 
May ’51. 

Junior High School 
Program—Daisy Rotramel. 


Kirk- 


Dis- 


P. 128, Dec. '50. 
School Radio Forum—June Howard. 
15 


Feb. ’51. 
Smith. P. 202, 


—Norman 


All-Student Commencement 
P. 308, May ’5l. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Faculty and the School Newspaper—Ruth Lee. 
P. 23, Sept. ’50. 

Student Publications Should 
W. Allnut. P. 58, Oct. ’50. 
Handbook Has Many Purposes—Willa J. 
73, Oct. ’50. 

Goal__Yearbook—Edward ‘Killackey. P. 
51. 

Corralling 
Apr. ’51. 

The Tiger is Democracy at Work—Mary Elizaheth 
Wilson. P. 306, May ’51. 


Be Fun!—Benjamin 
Page. P. 
170, Jan. 


Engraving Costs—Diane Jessen. P. 266, 


STUDENT GOVERNMENT 
Power of Veto over a Student Council—B. R. Mil- 
ler. P. 7, Sept. °50. 

Student Government at Curry High School—Harry 
Phillips. P. 8, Sept. ’50. 
Student Organization on Our 
Slaughter. P. 35, Sept. ’50. 


Why and How Should the Student Council Eval- 
uate Its Activities?—Ellsworth Tompkins. P. 43 
Oct. ’50. 


Requirements for oe Council Membership— 
Gerald M. Van Pool. 48, Oct. ’50. 
Student Council nnn tbat M. Van 
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National Plan—Ruth 
e 


Pool. FP. 


Stars—Marilyn Woods. P. 286, | 


84, Nov. ’50. 
How Should the Council Be Concerned with Dis- 
cipline?—Achsah Alice Hardin. P. 89, Nov. ’50. 
You Are the Master—Gerald M. Van Pool. P. 117, 

Dec. ’50. 

Students Councils Teach Good Citizenship—J. W. 
Agee. P. 147, Jan. ’51. 

Student Government Ran on _ Business 
Frank White. P. 173, Jan. ’51. 

Louisiana State FBLA Convention—Eunice Ken- 
nedy. P. 173, Jan. °51. 

The Three A’s of the Student Council—Gerald M. 
Van Pool. P. 179, Feh. ’51. 

Foundations For Successful Student Council Oper- 
ation—Arthur C. Hearn. P. 182, Feb. ’51. 

Wisconsin Student Council Convention—Fillmore 
C. Laun. P. 208, Feb. ’51. 

Our Student Council Conference—Robert L. Ams- 
den. P. 224, Mar. ’ 

Alice Robertson’s Student Body Goes Democratic 
—Minnie Whitsett. P. 233, Mar. ’51. 

Successful Student Participation in Government 
in a Rural School—Mary E. Hubele. P. 235, Mar. 
"51. 

School Council Controls 
Yeich. P. 267, Apr. °51. 
Youth Government Day—H. H. Shelby. 

"Ol. 


Basis— 


Activities— Edwin B. 
P. 280, May 


Students 
Teitel. P. 


Promote Water Constrvation — Norman 
307. May ’51. 


SUPPLEMENTARY ACTIVITIES 


Operating a Youth Hostel is Fun!—Paul S. 
minger. P. 15, Sept. ’50. 


Bulletin Board Display—Mary Ann 
Sept. ’50. 


Big Brother Plan—Ralph Atkinson and Geneva 
Marsh. P. 37, Sept. °50. 


So You’ve Been Elected—Celia E. Klotz. 
Oct. °50. 


Ens- 


Grant. P. 36, 


©. 168, 


Realism in the Mechanical Drawing Class—George 
H. Klay. P. 77, Oct. °50. 

Christmas Baskets—D. W. 

The Christmas Story in 
Bevin. P. 137, Dec. ’50. 


Pep Meeting Survey—Claude W. Henkle. P. 138, 
Dec. ’50. 


Health Room—Elsie Myers. P. 141, Dec. ’50. 

Edueating the Career Girl—Irene May Meth. P. 
153, Jan. °51. 

A Full Time Teacher For Manners—Donald E. 
Callahan. P. 169, Jan. °51. 

A Lodge Puts Social into Social Studies—Kenneth 
W. Lottick. P. 192, Feb. °51. 

Girls’ Vocational Board__Naidene 
Feb. ’51. 

We Write To Japanese Students—Gertrude Morris. 
P. 202, Feb. “Bt. 
Planned Travel Is 

246. Apr. ’51. 

A. School Room for Social Living—Jean Rice. P. 
265, Apr. °51. 

Sixth Grade Students Become Acquainted with 
Junior High School—Marilyn Larson. P. 267, 
Apr, ‘51. 

School Planned Vacations—Elizabeth Pilant. P. 279, 
May ’51. 


Hortin. P. 108, Nov. ’50. 
Cookies—Frances M. 


Goy. FP. 208, 


Education—F. C. Thomas. P. 


Because of the complex interrelation and over- 
lapping of the various extracurricular activities 
and interests, many of the articles listed here 
might properly have been classified under a num- 
ber of headings. To have listed items more than 
once would have been confusing, and so they have 
been placed arbitrarily according to the arrange- 
ment that seems most logical. Cross references 
have not been made, because they would be too 
numerous for space available and too involved for 
convenient use. 

Items appearing in such departments as As the 
Fditor Sees It. News Notes, and Comedy Cues are 
not listed in this volume index. 
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